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The Wook. 


HE bearing on the fortunes of the various Republican candidates 
of the composition of the Chicago Convention ought to be 


known by this time pretty accurately, but in reality nobody has | “\~, : : : 
| giving their appointment to the courts is, that the Republicans have 


anything to say about it which can be implicitly relied on. The 
main fact is that only three Northern States, New York, Pennsylva- 


nia, and Illinois, are pledged to Grant, and it is certain that in the | 
two former a considerable number of delegates will refuse to be | 


bound by their instructions. What the delegates from the other 
States will do is, of course, also very uncertain, so unat he would 
not be far wrong who treated all the figuring and ealculating done 
by our esteemed contemporaries as absolutely worthless. That there 


is formidable and growing discontent with the operations of the | 


Grant managers is plain enough, but whether it will show itself at 
the Convention, and if so how, who can tell? 
fact in the political doings of the past week is the addition of Ili- 
nois to the list of States governed by Bosses. 


The most suggestive | 


Illinois has hitherto | 


been very free and American in its political ways, but Logan has | 
now been fairly installed as its Boss, with all the powers and privi- | 


leges belonging to the office. 
over whom Logan reigns has sunk pretty low. 





It must be admitted that anybody | 


The Illinois Republican Convention has eclipsed every other | 
| cominitted to an officer whose bread and butter are dependent on 
| the result of the election, nor to his deputies appointed for one day, 


during the past week in interest and importance. All the neces- 
sary particulars in regard to it we have given in another place. 


If 


the miéliew of the National Convention is likely to have any influence | 
on its decisions, the slight put upon the Cook County delegation | 


inust be considered ill-advised. 
Chicago is favorable to Blaine rather than Grant, who will have to 
rely chiefly on the backing of the Inter-Ocean. 


The Tribune of 


| 
The prominent sentiment in | 


that city, which is greatly incensed by the late proceedings, points 
out that Logan failed to gain admittance to the Convention as a | 
regular delegate, having been defeated in his own home; “ so he | 
ordered one of his Jackson County creatures to step down, and he | 


.” 


stepped into the Convention as a ‘proxy. This circumstance 
has been overlooked in the special despatches of the New York 
Times, in which Logan’s behavior has been vastly compliment- 
ed; but we observe tbat when the boot on the other leg 
the Times can sce an impropricty as quickly as any other par- 
tisan. Thus, when the’ Louisiana Republican Convention as- 
sembled on Monday, we read that ‘‘ Deputy-Collector Dumont, 
one of Sherman’s most active agents, called the convention to 
order, and was named as temporary chairman. He was not by 
right a delegate, having been defeated in his district, but his name 
was foreed upon the roll, as was anticipated by the Grant men.’ 
The Grant men, we observe, always anticipate something when 
they find themselves in a minority. Judge Beattie endeavored, in 
that interest, to nominate a chairman of his own, and a rush was 
made for the stand by himself, Pinchback, and the nominee, and, 
failing to reach it, they bolted, held a separate convention, nomi- 


is 


nated sixteen Grant delegates to Chicago, and followed the Illinois | ¢ ; . 4 

" oor ._ | State it places the result at the merey of an unscrupulous party 
The regular convention | ROR 3 : % : Tie 
ar 1 : ‘ Ww . | majority when both Houses are in the hands of the same party ; 
went calmly on with its work, with ex-Governor Warmoth for a 


example of dispensing with a platform. 


presiding officer. The delegates were uninstructed, and stand seven 
for Sherman, seven for Grant, and one for Blaine; while Senator 
Kellogg, who is one of them, and who received a testimonial of re- 
newed confidence in the resolutions, may no doubt be trusted to 
with the strongest battalions. 


5 





Mr. Bayard’s Deputy-Marshals Bill has been passed in the 
Senate after strenuous opposition from Mr. Hoar and Mr. Edmunds. 
Mr. Hoar contended that it was dangerous to introduce into the 
public service the practice of dividing executive offices between the 
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two political parties. Executive officers ought to be seleet 
their efficiency without reference to party. This is quite 

Mr. Bayard’s bill created new offices, or organized a nev 
service, Mr. Hoar’s objections would be fatal. 
object is the remedy of a gross abuse. 


Unhappil 
The reason—to whieh t 
Republican Senators never so much as alluded —why the Democrats 


are drawing the deputy-marshals from the two politica! parties and 


made a practice not only of drawing them from one party only, but 
largely from the rascals of one party, to do the work of seeing that 
both parties get fair play. It ean hardly be unknown to Mr. Hoar, 
too, that their superior officer, at present the U. Marshal, is 
always a partisan, and often a rabid partisan, and is rarely 
appointed for anything but his partisanship. In fact, the only 
positive and distinct impression one gets from reading the Republi- 
can speeches on this subject is that anything the Democrats pro- 
pose relating to elections must needs be wrong. We have beard as 
yet of no attempt to meet Democratic precautions against partisan- 
ship by taking the whole service out of politics, which is the only 
real remedy for existing evils. 


Ss. 


The same observation may be made with regard to the bill, also 
introduced by the Democrats, taking away from the United States 
marshals and deputies the power of arrest on election day without 
legal process. The power of arrest without process on election-day 
may be very necessary, but it is not a power which ought to be 


without reference to their character and as a reward for “ work- 
ing” in the service of one party. To ask the Democrats or any 
party to submit to this arrangement one day longer than they can 
help it, is utterly unreasonable. It is very curious to see how in the 
debates both sides manage to avoid all mention of the radical cure, 


and content themselves with exchanging, at short range, charges of 
intended villany. 

The Morgan Electoral Vote Resolution, regulating the manner 
of counting the vote at the Presidential election, has also been 


passed in the Senate by a party vote. Its leading provisions 
are, that when only one list of votes from any State has been re- 


ceived it shall not be rejected without the concurrence of both 
Houses; but any vote on the list may be rejected with sueh con- 
currence and the remainder of the list be received. When more 


than one list is received from any State, if both Houses do not con- 
cur in receiving any of such lists, all will be rejected. The plan 
is substantially that ef the late Senator Morton. It was opposed 
by the Republicans on various grounds—such as that such work as 


this ought to be done by a Constitutional amendment or an act, 
' 


| Presidential count. 
fo | 


and not by a resolution establishing a joint rule; that though 
it is true that in the days of Republican control of Congress 


the vote was counted under a joint rule, yet that rule was 
| a hastily adopted expedient to meet some objection of Presi- 


dent Lincoln’s about signing a bill relating to his own re-elee- 
tion; that if the two Houses are allowed to reject the vote of a 


that it is true that this state of things prevailed when the Republi- 
cans controlled both Houses, but the Republicans were good men, 
while the Democrats are bad men, and cannot be trusted with a 
Senator Edmunds made the hardest fight 
against it in favor of his own plan, which takes away from Congress 
ail power of rejecting a State vote, and obliges cach State to pro- 
vide by law for the decision of contests before sending the list to 
Washington. The Democrats did not answer their opponents on 
this resolution any more than on the Deputy-Marshals Bill, fearing 
that they might be “stirred up” for campaign purposes. 





The 





vs of the Alabama Republican Convention at Selma 
| 


e of a very pronounced character. The situation was compli- 


ted by the faet that the State Executive Committee was anti- 
(srant, majority of the delegates were for him. The 
Committee would apparently have disregarded this difference if it 
had felt able, but being without a Boss it could only delay organiza- 
The Chicago delegates 


while a large 


tion a few hours and then succumbed. 
‘hosen by the districts were not only bound to support Grant, but 
were made to pledge themselves openly before the Convention, and 
tinding two Sherman men who refused to bow the knee, they incon- 
tinently dismissed them and appointed two of the faithful in their 
place. It is clear that if the Chicago Convention should take it into 
its head to “ go behind the returns,” and listen to the complaints 
of disfranchised districts, there would be plenty of occupation for 
the Machine of a novel and interesting nature. 


The Kellogg case has been set aside by the Senate in a spirit 
not friendly to its revival, and fatal to the hopes of his prosecutors. 
No doubt the Senator from Louisiana owes his escape to the refusal 


of a certain number of bis Democratic colleagues to violate the | 


understanding by which he and Butler of South Carolina were 
seated in the summer of 1877, Patterson purchased immunity from 
the legal authorities of that State by voting for Butler, and the balance 
of power in the Senate passed from the Republican to the Democratic 
side. ‘This understanding has been frequently denied in the recent 
debates, but it was an open secret at the time, and Patterson’s dis- 
loyalty to his party was explicable on no other ground. Last Friday 
the New York Sun published a series of private letters addressed 
by Patterson to Gen. H. C. Worthington, from June to October, 
1877, before and pending the former’s indictment for feleny, and 
clearly foreshadowing the bargain which was to save him from 
being taken back to South Carolina for trial. Worthington was 
Collector of the port of Charleston, through Patterson’s Senatorial 
patronage, and had been, if not as deep in the mire of corruption 
as that illustrious carpet-bagger, sufficiently so to make it necessary 
that they should pull together, especially if Worthington was sum- 
moned as a witness, and to make a call on him for aid to meet 
counsel fees seem perfectly proper. ‘In all these matters,” writes 
Patterson, September 15, “ you got as much as I did, and invested 
nothing. You have as good and better office than mine, and it cost 
you nothing, and yet 1 am to bear the brunt of the fight and all the 


expense.” 





Patterson believed, and wrote Worthington, that his tracks were 
pretty well covered if Niles G. Parker’s “ books for 1871-72 were 
gone”; but he did not cease to be anxious till he had had an inter- 
view in the fall with Judge Humphreys, one of Grant’s disreputable 
appointees, who, he reports, “fully understands the case, and will 
do what is necessary,” as he did, by refusing to surrender Patterson 
on Gov. Hampton’s requisition. ‘I now feel perfectly easy and 
happy since I saw Judge Humphreys yesterday,” he says in the 
letter already quoted, “and don’t care a damn.” In an earlier 
epistle he relates how he was “ bad struck ” by a ‘‘ splendid-looking 
girl in the Ninth-Street car,” and on following her up found ber to 
be a “ friend ” of Worthington’s, for whom he offered to try to get 
an office. In short, the whole correspondence reveals the degraded 
character of this harpy, who for years exploited the State of South 
Carolina by means of the President, the Federal offices, and the 
army and navy. of the United States; who was, up to the first of 
December, 1877, defended by almost the entire Republican press as 
in upright and much-slandered man; and who would be prevented 
from taking advantage of the Grant restoration not because of his 
rascality, but because he “‘ went back ” on his party to save himself 


from the penitentiary. 


During the early days of the week at the Stock Exchange there 
was a gradual improvement in the tone of the stock market, and 
an advance in the prices of the principal stocks; and appearances 
indicated that after eight weeks of great depression a recovery had 
This was thé s‘tuation when news came that the 


begun. 


at last 


N ation. 
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' Philad Iphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company had suspended 

payment. The stock of this company is owned entirely by its ecre- 
ator, the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company ; on the fol- 
lowing day the announcement of the suspension of the latter was 
made. The effect on prices in Wall Street was a decline in Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad stock from 484 per cent. (the stoek 
before the general break-down of prices during the last eight weeks 
having sold above 70 per cent.) to 17} per cent. The other coal 
stocks fell 24 to 4 percent. in the first two days after the Reading 
suspensions, but before the close of the week 12} to 24 points. 
This decline caused such an unsettled feeling in the stock market, 
and such a general apprehension of failures, that leading stocks in 
no way connected with the coal trade fell 1 to 94 per cent., and 
this, it will be remembered, after a previous decline ranging from 
10 to 45 points. The effect of the Reading suspensions on the coal 
trade, while opinion is not unanimous on the subject, is generally 
thought to be favorable, for the reason that the property will now 
be relieved of the pressure of a large floating debt, said to be not 
far from $8,000,000, and which, although reduced from what it was, 
has driven the company into sacrifices necessary for its existence 
but prejudicial to the coal trade at large. 





The story of the Reading is a very simple one. Before Mr. 
Gowen came into control the company had a profitable business as 
a coai-carrier, and had a very high credit in the foreign as well as 
the domestic markets. Mr. Gowen conceived the idea of extending 
the company’s business, reasoning that its credit could be profita- 
bly applied to the purchase of coal-lands and the mining of coal, 
and also to the consumption of coal in the making of iron. In short, 
he reasoned that if such large profits could be made in carrying coal 
there might as well be added to these the profits to be derived, 
first from mining coal and, secondly, from consuming it in making 
iron. He started on this theory by organizing the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, which was owned and its debts 
guaranteed by the railroad company. This new company bought 
at the high prices then current all the coal-lands to be had, until 
the Reading was the largest owner of anthracite coal-lands on this 
continent or in the world. It is said that the lands owned by the 
Reading contain a supply of anthracite coal sufiicient for the world’s 
demand for half a century. The debt created by this coal-land in- 
vestment had of course to be carried. It was a question, with all ex- 
cept flighty enthusiasts, whether the business of the Reading would 
yield enough to carry this debt, even if “times should continue 
good.” As it was, the panie of 1873 was followed by depression in 
the iron trade and in the coal trade, and four years ago it was as 
clearly demonstrated as it is now that the net profits of the com- 
pany could not overtake the interest on the debt created to enable 
the company to go into the coal business on the magnificent scale 
which Mr. Gowen had planned. He was sanguine, however, and 
fertile in expedients, and “ shinned” along until the floating debt 
of the company bad got up to about $10,000,000. A year's good 
business reduced this somewhat, but he appears to have become 
convinced that no business which it was possible for the company 
to do would be sufficient to carry existing obligations, and on the 
2ist instant “‘ the sponge was thrown up,” and paper given for cur- 
rent supplies went to protest. It would have been better for all 
concerned if the inevitable had been recognized four years ago, and 
the business world had been spared the spectacle of the failure, in 
good times, of a company whose ruin was wrought in the wild days 
before the great panic of 1873. The capitalization and debt of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company in 1872 amounted to 
$73,486,997; the annual report for 1878, the latest we have at 
hand, shows that the same items were $120,875,100, or nearly #47,- 
100,000 increase in seven years. 





The question what to do with the silver which the Treasury is 
coining at the rate of $2,000,000 a month is becoming very serious. 
The Assistant Treasurer here, being asked whether he could ac- 

| commodate a little more of it, has reported that he has 500 tons 
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of it in store now, and that if he took any more of it he would run 
some risk of bursting his vaults. It now has been demonstrated 
that it is useless to try to get it into circulation, since what goes out 
from the Treasury comes rapidly back again. Nevertheless at the 
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or have paid too dear for what they have got. In the meantime a 
bill has been introduced in Congress by Mr. Loring, of Massachu- 


setts, reimposing the duty on tish and fish-oil, the abolition of which 


Chamber of Commerce dinner the other night Mr. Sherman made | 


nv allusion to this state of things, and talked vaguely of making a 
silver dollar big enough to be equal in value to gold, or, in other 
words, proposed to recoin this huge mass of metal, which in big 
dollars would be even less acceptable to the public than it is in little 
dollars. Mr. Halsted, ef Cincinnati, and Mr. Medill, of Chicago, 
the great silver apostles of the West, are silent too. They never 
explain to their deluded followers how it is that the people do not 
hanker after their Fathers’ Dollar, for which their newspapers 
fought so fiercely two years ago. Nor can they excuse their silence 
by pleading the absorbing interest of the Presidential nomination, 
because the silver question is one of the great questions of the ean- 


Vass. 





Whenever the Presidency is in question Senator David Davis is 
apt to be heard from in the most obliging manner. A correspond- 
ence which has the stamp of the manufactured article appeared on 
Monday, between the Senator and “ a constituent, a friend, and an 
honored citizen of Ilinois,” whose perfect right to ask for the for- 
mer’s views on public questions is allowed with absolute courtesy. 
Senator Davis thinks the country wants peace from sectional strife ; 
that the Republican demand for a strong government ‘‘ means sub- 
stantially a centralized government, destructive of home rule in the 
States,” and would logically end in the overthrow of the Republic ; 
that the same ruin would attend the third-term innovation; that 
the growth of great corporations is a cause of alarm, and that a 
struggle is impending between them and the people, which 
‘“‘ will be watched by every patriot with intense anxiety”; that sub- 
sidies are sources of corruption, and ought to be forbidden; that 
the remaining public lands should be sacredly reserved for eulti- 
vators of the soil; that the tariff should be subjected to a revision 
‘‘at once searching and fair,” and without delay, the newspaper, 
school-book, Bible, and salt of the poor man being singled out for 
mention as inexcusably burdened ; that the public debt should be 
rapidly extinguished, and with it the preferred class who live on in- 
comes and free from taxes; that the cost of government can be 
greatly reduced by retrenchment; and that “ elections ought to be ex- 
empt from the presence of any menacing force and to be free from the 
contamination of corrupt returning-boards.” Senator Davis will be 
glad to cast his vote for any candidate who will in good faith strive 
to carry out this policy. His views are not so peculiar that he need 
despair of having a chance to do so. The most noticeable thing 
about them is the absence of all reference to the currency, though 
Judge Davis has been hitherto “ the Favorite Son” of the Green- 
backers. 





The Toronto Globe makes a good point in reply to the American 


claim in the Fortune Bay affair, by showing that Mr. Foster, the | 





American counsel at Halifax, argued against the profitableness of | 
the herring-fishery, on the ground that it “ could not be carried on | 


successfully under the provisions of the Treaty,” because we “ could 
not go in shore and seine herring,” which is, we believe, one of the 
things the American fishermen were doing when attacked at For- 
tune Bay. But this does not dispose of the fact that the provincial 
fishermen took the law into their own hands, nor is the American 
fishing on Sunday in disregard of the local law, as the Globe main- 
tains, like an attempt to “land eanned lobsters on Sunday at an 
American port in resistance to the custom-house officers.” The 
landing of canned lobsters is an operation which requires the par- 


ticipation of the custom-house officers. The main importanee of 


} 


the point about the Sunday laws, however, lies in the test it will | 


afford of the extent to which the value of the fisheries is lowered 
to Americans by local legislation. If the operation of the Sunday 
laws and laws prohibiting seine-fishing was not contemplated by 
the Treaty, the Americans have either not got what they paid for 


was provided for by the Treaty of Washington. 


The Gladstone Government has given offence to some of the 
strong Protestants by appointing Lord Ripon, who is Catholic, to 
the Governor-Generalship of India, and has been vigorously remon- 
strated with thereupon, and has had Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet on 
the ‘Vatican Decrees’ quoted against it. In fact, this appointment 
is said to have been one of the causes of the defeat of Mr. McLaren, 
the new Lord Advocate, in the Wigtown Burghs in Scotland. 
Another section of Liberals have been somewhat offended by the 
retention of Sir Bartle Frére at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he is superintending the erection of the new Confederation. But 
both of these things probably conciliate far more voters than 
they offend. No one really doubts Gladstone's hostility to the 
Papacy or his disapproval of the Zulu War, but a great many 
have of late doubted bis moderation and toleration and practieal- 
ness, and these will be somewhat reassured by his sending a good 
man to India without reference to his creed, and by his keeping a good 
man at the Cape to do special work, in spite of his having acted 
recklessly in another matter. The religious question has come up 
in a curious form in the House of Commons, by the refusal of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, a very violent Atheist, to take the oath, no form of affir- 
mation having as yet been provided there for those who do not be- 
lieve in God or a future state, though there is such a form in use in 
the courts. Bradlaugh would probably get through more easily if 
he were not also a prominent apostle of some unpleasant doctrines 
about marriage, and had not published a book attacking the pre- 
sent dynasty. 

Nothing positive has as vet transpired about the result of the pro- 
posals made by England to the Powers for bringing united pressure to 
bear on Turkey in order to secure the full execution of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Mr. Gladstone stated in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day that until definitive answers were received Mr. Goschen would 
not receive his final instructions. The latter has made a long visit 
to Baron Haymerle at Vienna, and it is likely enough that the report 
that he found him cautious and disinclined to energetic action, is 
true. Itis difficult to see how much pressure on Turkey could fail 
to end in some form of coercion—probably the formation of an 
international commission to administer the finances of the Empire, 
which would be neither more nor less than taking possession of the 
Government. ‘This would inevitably precipitate some kind of deci- 
sion as to what should take the place of the Sultan. The idea of 
the present British Ministry undoubtedly is that the Christian popu- 
lations in Europe should take his place, through some sort of political 
organization under the protection of the Powers; but this is proba- 
bly not the plan of Austria. She may not know as yet what she 
wants to do in the Balkan region, but she probably does not by any 
means wish to see it settled now that she ean never do anything. 
The chance that there will be a general conference, however, ap- 
pears strong. 





The Italian elections are over, and it is now admitted that the 
result puts the Ministry in no better position than before; that is, 
its majority, if it have one, is, at best, very small—not over 33, it is 
said; but it is in dispute whether it has any majority at all. The 
Right makes claims which, if well founded, will reduce the 33 to 8, 
and there is, therefore, a strong prospect of a renewal of the old fac- 
Nor is any marked change in the situation likely to 
This would doubtless 


tion fighting. 
be effected until the suffrage 
give an overwhelming preponderance to some party, but whether 
it would be the Radicals of the Left or to a new Clerical party is 
very doubtful. The Italian Kingdom, such as it is, has been made 
by the middle and upper classes. What the peasants would say 
about it is still undetermined. 


is extended. 
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PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS BY BOSSES. 


PROBABLY few of our readers have followed the process by 

which the Ilinois Republican Convention was made to send a 
delegation to Chicago pledged to support the nomination of Gene- 
The full details would be wearisome to any but a pro- 
General 


rai Grant. 
fessional politician, but its main features were these: 
Logan is the State Boss, and has the usual Boss's control of the 
State Committee, and the State Committee has the direction of the 
organization of the Convention. Accordingly, when ninety-two 
delegates from Cook County who were opposed to the third term 
presented themselves, they were, by order of the State Committee, 
refused admission by muscular doorkeepers, thus securing a majo- 
rity of those already within to the third-term party, which pro- 
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little sober thought as to the probable effect of his nomination on 
the party fortunes, the tide would very probably turn against 
him. 

But we have no intention of now playing the prophet. Nobody 
can prophesy with much confidence about any convention, and least 
of all about a convention containing so many discordant elements as 
the one which is to meetat Chicago. Everything is possible in such 
a body, anda dozen different things are equally probable. What we 
Wish to point out is, that the mode in which it has been made up 
makes it less of a deliberative body than any national convention 
which has hitherto met. This is due not simply to the fact that the 
candidates have never before received so much discussion previous 


| to the meeting of the convention, but also to the fact that the can- 


ceeded to make the remaining arrangements. A resolution was | 


passed binding all delegates to abide by the action of the Convention 

i.¢., not to appeal against its decisions to the National Conven- 
tion—as a condition precedent to their claims being considered by 
the Committee on Credentials. The majority being thus in full 
possession of the machinery, the Cook County contest was settled 
by admitting some anti-third-term delegates, but not too many. 
The Convention was now organized, and proceeded to the single 
business before it, that of sending a delegation to Chicago in- 


didates themselves or their chief followers have labored with a 
zeal and openness in packing it such as candidates have never 
before ventured on. ‘“ Packing” may seem to some a hard word, 
but every deliberative body is packed in so far as it is made up of 
persons bound beforehand to decide in a particular way on a par- 


| ticular auestion, without regard to evidence or opposing arguments. 


In this case the proper work of the convention was begun months ago 


in the primaries, and was completed, as far as it could be completed, 


in the State conventions, so that if the friends of Genera! Grant 


could have had their way entirely, nothing would have been left for 


structed to vote for General Grant, the minority being allowed no | 
in fact, which they evidently aim at, and mean to achieve if they can 


representation in it, and all attempt to appeal from the decision to 
the National Convention, or to make any pretence of deliberating 
in the National Convention, being rendered futile. The general 
effect is that forty-four Illinois delegates—the choice not of the Con- 
gressional districts but of the Machine—go to Chicago not to confer, 


or listen to arguments, or hear the views of delegates from other | 


States, but to cast a vote which might be cast by one man, or 
might instead be enclosed in an envelope to the Chairman of the 
Convention. We need hardly add that no platform was adopted. 
It would be ludicrous for a body of this sort to put forth a plat- 
form, and it had sufficient sense of humor to be aware of the fact. 
Logan has thus been more successful than either Cameron or 
Conkling. 
may be set down as the principal member of the third-term 


‘¢ syndicate.” 


He has attempted more and accomplished more, and | 


it to do but tocount the votes. The kind of nominating machiuery, 


keep the Republican party long enough in power, and can secure 
the right kind of Presidents, will be composed of State conventions 
elected by ‘ fixed primaries,” and managed by a State Buss form- 
ing one of a “syndicate” or “ group” of senators. These will 
select the candidate beforehand, and communicate his name to 
their respective State conventions, and see that the proper vote is 
forwarded to the national convention, though we should think it 
doubtful whether that body would be kept up. From the Boss 
point of view it is, in fact, already useless. 

That this is not an extravagant view will, we think, be acknow- 
ledged by any one who reflects seriously on the kind of men the 
three Republican Bosses, Cameron, Conkling, and Logan, who 


| have charge of the Grant movement and will be the ruling spirits of 


This, of course, does not make General Grant’s nomination | 


certain, but it somewhat increases the chances of it in two ways. 
It makes a considerable addition to the number of his “ first, last, 


| States for their candidate. 


his Administration if he is elected, are, and recalls the means by 
which they have secured the mechanical support of their respective 
We all know what their methods of 


| political management are, and we have from these methods some 


and all the time” supporters, and thus brings him considerably ; 
nearer the majority, and it will probably affect the imagination of | 


the unpledged delegations sufficiently to make them more easily 
carried away by the current which always sets towards the candi- 
date who seems to be the winning man. This influence will act 


with considerable force even upon the Northern delegates; with | 


the bulk of the Blaine and Sherman delegates from the South it 
will probably be still more powerful. 


not expect to contribute anything towards the success of the Re- | 
_a year publicly announced his great admiration for them and conti- 


publican candidate at the polls, and consequently enter the Con- 
vention without any scuse of responsibility. No nomination will 
make their work in the campaign either heavier or lighter. The 
reports that the whites in some Southern States are likely to sup- 
port Grant are, of course, mere electioneering canards. These 


delegates, too, are not, it must be said, a very estimable body of 


men, or noted for their independence of character. The great bulk 
of them are sorely pressed to make a living, and are not very par- 
ticular as to how they do it. Promises of office are therefore likely 
to make a very deep impression on them, and probably not a few 
are open to persuasion.in a more substantial form. It is to them 
of the last importance to support the man who seems before the 
Convention most likely to be nominated, and this consideration 
will be as weighty with the delegates now pledged to Blaine or 
Sherman as with the others. So that it isnot unreasonable to expect, 
as a consequence of the preparations of the “syndicate,” a rash 
for Grant on the first ballot, which may carry himin. Should this 


rush fail, and his prestige bé thus shaken, and time be given fora 


| 


The Southern delegates do | 


notion of what their political ideals are. Even twenty-five years 
ago we presume the most pessimistic American would have refused 
to believe that such men could in that short period become the 
leading figures in the best of the political parties of the day, aud 
would have so far got rid even of outward respect for the Amevi- 
can processes of free election, free debate, and fair voting as to 
prepare nominations in the fashion recently practised at Harrisburg, 
Utica, and Springfield. Nevertheless, we all see it now with our 
own eyes. Moreover, the candidate they are putting up has within 


dence in their statesmanship. Even of Logan, whose political ca- 
reer, coupled with his gross ignorance, has long made the intelligent 
people of his own State blush, General Grant has very recently said 
that “‘no man is more trustworthy.” The chief consideration for 
Republican voters, therefore, in view of all these things, is, in case 
the Boss programme at Chicago is successfully carried out, how they 
will prevent the Boss system of nominations from being perpetu- 
ated and perfected. To elect a candidate thus presented to them 
is not only to invite its perpetuation and perfection by the Bosses 
now in the field, but to offer the strongest inducement to the 
coming generation of politicians to train themselves to be Bosses 
and practise Boss arts. 

It must be observed, too, that all the devices by which it was 
sought in the beginning to disguise the real nature of Grant’s can- 
didature have been laid aside, and it has been finally produced as 
the naked product of “management.” The popular-enthusiasm 
device was abandoned as soon as the conventions met, and, indeed, 
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had to be abandoned in view of the opposition with which the 
scheme met. The preservation-of-the-Government-against the-ex- 
rebels device and the negro-protection device have also been aban- 
doned, the candidate himself having openly declared, as the result 
of personal examination, that the South is loyal, orderly, and pros- 
The Syndicate, too, have ceased to proclaim that it is not 


yeTOUS. 
a a third term which they propose, inasmuch as one term of 
another President has followed General Grant’s first two terms. To 
make a real interval between these terms and the one now asked 
for, the Opposition ought to have come into power. For all the pur- 
poses of the great argument against a third term President Hayes’s 
Administration has been a continuation of General Grant’s. 
oftice-holders whom President Hayes found in ofiice formed a vast 
electioneering machine constructed in the course of eight years by 
the master hands of Senators Morton, Conkling, Chandler, and 
others, and Mr. Hayes has not disturbed them, and has done noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, to change their ideas as to the condi- 
tions of their tepure. His efforts at reform in the New York Cus- 
tom-house, praiseworthy as they may have been, have had little or 
influenee in shaking the confidence of the official mind in 
the permanence The election of Mr. 
Cornell to the Governorship of New York, with the hearty and 
open support of the Administration, after setting the President's 
attempt at reform at defiance, has far 


ho 


of the “spoils” system. 


more than convineed the civil 
service that the introduetion of competitive "examinations into one 
custom-house does not mean any radieal change in the conditions 
which places in the public service generally are hereafter 
That election would, in fact, have been suf- 


ficient for the purpose, even if the President, by his use of patronage 


under 
to be won and kept. 
at the South and elsewhere, bad not justified the worst practices of 
Accordingly we find that at all 
the conventions whieh have been “fixed” for Grant the 


the Bosses in their own States. 
Federal 
office-holders have been active and prominent. At Springfield the 
temporary chairman and foremost * manipulator” was Mr. Raum, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and the rest of the Federal 
office-holders in the State were among the delegates who did 
They did it in the full belief that next March he 
would be the person on whom their bread and butter would depend. | 
Common prudence, therefore, required that they should be there | 
and do as they were bid, so that, in so far as his influence in secur- 
ing a renomination through the abuse of official patronage is con- 
cerned, General Grant has to all intents and purposes occupied the 
Presidential chair ever since March, 1876. It 
consider what their chances of influencing the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1884 will be should he, nominated in this way at Chicago, be 
elected, and his Machine pass for the next four years into his hands, 
emboldened and encouraged, as he will be, by this full condonation 
of the faults of his Administration ; and into the hands of the Sena- 
torial Group, emboldened and encouraged, as they will be, by the 
success of one of the most audacious coups ever perpetrated in 
politics. 


Logan's bidding. 


is for the voters to 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 

M\HE defeat of Sir William Harcourt at Oxford and the loss of 

the Wigtown Burghs and Sandwich by the Liberals in Eng- 
land since the general election have been leading some of the 
Conservatives to flatter themselves that a “ reaction” 
and that the constituencies after two or three weeks’ experience of 
the Gladstone Ministry already begin to be sorry for putting it in 
office. The losses are due in two cases to a departure on the part 
of the Tories from the settled usage of English polities, which, both 
as a matter of courtesy and convenience, forbids opposition to the 
re-election of a member after he bas taken office. It is considered, 
in the first place, unfair to put a member to the expense and trou- 
ble of a second contest simply because, owing to the victory of his 
party, he has taken office under the Crown, and when he is pre- 
sumably much occupied with iis duties. In the second place, 
whole country is interested when the Opposition comes into power 


is setting 1n, 


tu 


PJ 


| saved from the worry of further electioneering. 


| of the late Government. 


The | 


| order 


| county electoral qualification being 


as it has been 


| much impression on the real main body. 
| part of their own leaders and n 
the | opposing leaders seem sufficient to seduce them from the ancient 


. 
ation. 
in having it form its Cabinet and get to its work as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and consequently in having the members of the new Cabinet 
That this usage 
should have been violated in Sir William Hareourt’s case is a sign 
both of the exceeding bitterness which marked the late eontlict, and 
of the depth of the Conservative hostility to him personally. He 
has been during the last six years the most provoking of the erities 
The exposures made by other Liberal 
orators more powerful and 


were they 


Sir William’s 


perhaps searching, but 
needed more information to produce their full etfeet. 
attacks consisted mainly in ridicule in its most effeetive form, and 
he found his raw material in and state 
papers, Which he produced on the spot, so that his hearers did not 


if 


Conservative speeches 


need to bring much equipment of their own with them in order to 
| enjoy the fun thoroughly. 

There is, however, apart from the peculiarly intense hostility 
of his political enemies in his ease, a reason for the disposi- 
tion to contest ministerial re-elections to be found in the exceed 


Liberal 
One 


ing smallness of the majority in a 


fact 


good manv boroughs 


and some counties. has, in only to run over the re- 


turns very cursorily to see the immense power which now in the 
hands of the **Seratchers” in England, as well as het Phirty 

seven of the Liberal seats were won bv a eross majority of 1.742 
Votes, or an average of forty-seven in each. In eight of these the 
Liberals triumphed by majorities of ten and under. One division of 
the county of Norfolk was carried by a majority of one. Sir William 
Harcourt carried Oxford City by ten majority only Wigtown 
Burghs, which the Liberals have just lost, was only carried at the 


last election by twelve in a total vote of Iss. Mr. Gladstone only 
earried Midlothian by 2ZIL in a total vote of 2947 
seen what a powerful temptation both to corruption and toa fresh trial 


ities furnish. The reve- 


even without corruption these small ma 
lation in a city like Oxford, which is not remarkable for its electoral 
purity at best, that only ten men had to be to turn the 
seale the other way was, of course, more than Sir William Har- 
court’s opponent, Mr. Hall, a 
most of the public-houses and makes nearly all the beer in 
place, could stand. He says he has beet 
the contest by his deep conviction that the new Government is 
given over to “ intidelity and extreme Radicalism,” | 


won over 
brewer, who owns 
the 


impelled into renewing 


wealthy and popular 


ut we may be 
allowed to doubt whether he would not have let religion and social 
take their echanee if he had had to deal with 
majority of five hundred. 

Of course, it may be said that these small majorities show 
of the ti against 
would seem 


) 
aaverse 


there has been no such overwhelming turn 
the Beaconsfield Ministry as the Liberal gain in seats 
to indicate. The mere gain in seats, however, is only one of the in- 
dieations of the magnitude of the Liberal triumph and of the strength 
of the Liberal hold on the country. Another and very important 
one is the inerease in the area over which this triumph has been 
The Liberals have never been strong in the county con- 
being in them predominant and the 


still much higher than that of 


achieved. 
stituencies, the landed interest 
the boroughs: but they have now gained forty-five county seats, and 
have more county members than they have had sinee the first Par- 
of the Reform Bill R32. More- 
the total Liberal vote in 1874 was 1,436,215; in 
of 446,632, or 31 The 
servative vote in 1874 was 1,222,205; in 1880, 1,418,442, an increase 
of 196,237, 16 per cent. In which Parlia- 


liament after the of 


passage 
1820 it was 


total 


over, 


1,882,847, an increase Con- 


per cent. 


or only countries in 


mentary gevernment has been as long and as firmly established 


England and the United States, nothing but 
ot move 
allegiance the bulk of 
political habit 


in 
to 


wihees 


fact, so strong 


some home extraordinary interesi 

either party. In 
that nothing seems to produce 
No blunders on the 


) persuasion on the part of the 


question 
from its 


i 


is the yoke of 


ways, unless some extraordinary crisis like our late civil war super- 
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vel Decisions on nearly all important questions submitted to 


the country are really decided by smail body of what may be 


called outsiders, on whom habit sits lightly, and who devote them- 
elves with more than usual eagerness to political observation and 
criticism. In England Lord Beaconsfield has been turned out of 


office and Mr. Gladstone put in his place, and the policy of the 


Government on the Turkish question, on the Indian question, on 


important land 


of taxation, on the question ol 
ereatly 


some questions 


tenure, and probably others, has been either reversed or 
modified by 
registered voters. 

Party government is, in other words, government by a very 
small minority of voters of more than ordinary moral sensitiveness 
and intellectual activity, who watch legislation and administration 
day by day with more than ordinary vigilance, and form judgments 
on the policy and character of statesmen, which they execute with 
complete indifference to traditions, and often, it is true, with com- 
plete indifference to remoter consequences. The average 
who marches in the centre of the party column 
direct influence on the result, is not troubled by ministerial mis- 
takes or immoralities in any particular year. He is governed by 


voter, 


comparatively little about their specific acts. One, he thinks, 
from what he knows of its spirit and general aims, would 
surely in the long run lead the country to ruin, and it is about “ the 


long run” he concerns himself when he votes. Those who are dis- 


posed to be unhappy over the reflection that the fate of free nations | 


rests in the hands of so small a proportion of their people, and that 


the “‘ disorganizers ” and “ bolters” have so much to do with the | 
real work of government and the ever-faithful so little, may console | 
themselves with Selden’s observation upon the practice of eeclesi- | 


astical councils in reaching the most solemn decisions through a 
majority vote, and ascribing it to Divine inspiration—that “ the odd 
man is still the Holy Ghost.” 
true, to face a good many perplexing questions, and has behind 


it a party which is much more critical and exacting, and much more | 


eager for a positive domestic policy, than its opponents. It has, too, 
to solve a good many serious problems created by its opponents; but 
there is not the least likelihood that it will suffer gravely in public 
estimation until it has done badly the work of at least one com- 
plete session of Parliament. The public patience with it, too, will be 


strengthened by the reflection that the Conservatives have now no 


leader, for Lord Beaconsfield’s work is over, and Lord Salisbury is, 
for the present at least, fatally discredited by his evasions and 
equivocations about the Berlin Treaty, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
is an acknowledged failure. Somebody will have to be produced 
by them capable, in the general estimation, of holding the confi- 
dence of the country at the head of the Government before the 
Liberal hold on power will be seriously challenged. 


HENCHMEN, 
MWENTY-FIVE years ago if American of a Hench- 


mau he would have understood that you were making an historical 


you spoke to an 


allusion, and that you had in mind the follower who, in the feudal or clan 
state of society, either stuck close to his master’s haunch when out walk- 
ing, or stood by his side at his meals in the great hall, to repel any sud- 


den outburst of treachery or insubordination. At this moment, however, 


the term designates a very familiar figure in American politics. An 
American statesman of any prominence, especially from a large State, is 
now more in need of Henchmen, and employs a much greater number, 
The 
fact, a necessity of what is called ** machine polities,” 
getting and keeping high office. He 


than any feudal baron or chief of clan ever did. Henchman is, in 
or, in plainer lan- 
guage, of the present mode of 
appeared on the scene naturally and inevitably as statesmen ceased to rely 
for oflice on personal appeals to the public, and on the exhibition of their 
powers in legislative and administrative work. The Machine ofa suecess- 


ful politician consists of a body of persons seattered over his State, who 


see that the primary meetings are controlled by his friends, and that the 
right men are sent up to the county and State conventions, and that at 


The Nation. 


a body of 464.405 persons out of a total of 3,038,726 | 


and exerts no | 4. Re or ; 
dinate and, it may be, only a temporary position, and often only serves 


: | only known to him through the Henchman. 
what he considers the tendencies of the two parties, and cares | 


are similarly provided for. 
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he elections the needed influences of whatever nature are used either ti 
bring voters to the polls or keep them away, for, strange as it may appear, 
the Machine sometimes works for defeat as well as for victory. It is very 
often necessary to the maintenance of a politician’s influence that an 
election should be lost, in order to show how necessary it is to party sue- 
cess that his wishes should be complied with in making nominations 
in this ease the action of the Machin 


or distributing patronage, and 


is, if we may use the expression, reversed. The great man himself retires 
to his home, and makes an ostentatious display of indifference to the 
result, and he triumphs by the overthrow of his party at the polls, 
All this organization is kept up by Henchinen—that is, by a body of men 
devoted to the statesman’s person and fortune. They are not always needy, 
Sometimes they are men in easy circumstances, but with a longing for a 
political career, and who are satisfied that the surest road to public life 
lies through taking service with the Boss or leading politician of the State, 
and paying close attention to his interests. More frequently, however, 
they are, as their medixval prototypes were, really poor and dependent on 
getting some office for their bread, and know of no way of getting it but by 
The Henchman proper must, however, be dis- 
The ‘* worker ” 


‘* working ” for the Boss. 


tinguished from the ‘‘ worker.’ occupies a more subor- 
for a single canvass, has no personal intercourse with the Boss, and is 
It is the Henehman who 
corresponds with the chief, and goes on to Washington or elsewhere to 
see him when any emergency arises. and who waits for him at the station 


or the hotel when he comes’to visit his territory. He keeps him advised 


| of the state of feeling in the district ; revises the lists of voters and 


‘*‘reliable men”; finds out why this one is sulky, and what that one 
needs to make him zealous; ‘‘confers” with the editors; inspires the 
articles in the Organ; watches any symptoms of local revolt, and deter- 
mines whether it is to be feared and quelled at the outset, or despised and 
let run its course; makes the needed arrangements for the primary 
meetings, and has the programme of proceedings ready and sees that 
it is carried out. 

A Henchman of the highest class, of course, ought to have an office, 


poe i > | either in the custom-house or the post-office, in order, in the first place, 
The Gladstone Ministry has, it is | 


to be relieved of all anxiety about his livelihood and to have a pur- 


| suit which will make no serious demands on his time, and, in the 
second, to give him control of a certain number of ‘ workers,” who 


His personal intercourse with his chief is 
like that of the original Henchman, that of an humble but devoted 
friend. His main business is to report facts and execute orders. 
Opinions of his own on policy he rarely has, as he really pays little 
attention to politics. He adopts unhesitatingly those of the Boss, and 
promulgates them as the orthodox doctrine. In conferences with him 
he is apt to be submissive and receptive. Some Bosses will not tole- 
rate any other attitude. The Henchman pours out the 
and passes round the cigars, and orders the carriage, and sends the tele- 
His baggage 


ice-water 


grams, and is always ready to travel at a moment’s notice. 
mostly consists of a small carpet-bag, and indifference to personal com- 
fort has, in fact, to be one of his specialties. Sometimes he has to submit 
to frightful public snubs from the Boss, but he knows better than to 
resent them. The return the Boss makes for all this is an absolute devo- 
tion to the Henchman’s interests in the way of getting him appointments 
or nominations to office, and keeping him in office after election or appoint- 
ment. The unwritten law of the relation is that the Henchman can in 
no way but through want of fidelity forfeit his claim to the Boss’s support. 
No proof of official incompetency, or dishonesty, or negligence can release 
the latter from the obligation to defend him by every means in his power, 
‘* first, last, and all the time,” against all comers, whether superiors, in- 
feriors, or equals. A Boss may neglect, and sometimes does neglect, 
every other duty of his place, but never this one, because his continuance 
in public life depends on it. A Boss who did not stand by his Henchmen 
would soon find that his political career was closed, and could not be re 
opened, because no Henchman of zeal and capacity will serve a Boss who 
is capable of * going back on him.” 

With the political Henchman most of our readers are familiar to a 
greater or less degree. Probabiy but few of them outside of the great 
cities are aware, however, that the growth of very large fortunes has pro- 
duced a class, already considerable in numbers, of social Henchmen or 
household retainers of very wealthy men, who render services to the 
person whom we may call their Patron corresponding to those which the 
political Henchman renders to the Boss. The social Henchman is usual- 
ly, if not young, on the sunny side of fifty, a bachelor, and is generally 
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a man who has at one time either enjoyed a patrimonial fortune, or has 
pursued a profitable business and lost it through extravagance or unfor- 
tunate speculations, The class has consequently grown greatly, if not 
ome into existence sli ( 1873. and its memlby rs are usually ! en who | 


in life in the golden years between 1866 and i870, and learned in then 


love rood cookery good wine, well-made clothes, and eood horses 
For it must not be supposed that mere loss of fortune fits or disposes 

nto bea Henchman. Love of Inxury and inability to face the world 

thout it are essential qualifications for the career, and so is a certain 


unount, the more the better, of social experience. A Henchman is, in 
fact, hardly up to his duties if he has not travelled, and has not a tine 
ture of arts and letters, or, in default of these, intimate acquaintance 
with all the physical pleasures to be got out of money, and does not make 
a good figure at a dinner and card-table, and has not a tolerable eye fora 
horse. He reflect credit on the 
of company, besides ministering to his amusement and convenience. He 
though on this point Patrons are not 
Of course, it 
The 
Patron is often a friend of his before he lost his money, whose house he 
has been in the habit of frequenting, and whose jollifications he has shared. 
Occasionally, again, the Patron is a new man, who has recently made his 
money, and to whom the bright world to which the money introduces him 
is strange and bewildering and full of pitfalls which fill him with despair: 
and the Henchman comes to him first as an amusing and instructive 
guest and adviser, and then gradually takes the place of a major-como 
or social factotum. 
on losing his money would have sunk out of sight; but he is now 
saved by the fact that the establishments of many of the rich men have, 
There is no regular 


must some Pairon in the presence 





must dress well, be good-looking 
exacting—and be of a cheerful and obliging disposition. 
rarely or never occurs that a Henchman is formally engaged as such 


Twenty years ago, as we have said, the Henchman 


one may say, outgrown the manners of the country. 
household provided by usage and tradition for men possessing the great 
fortunes which are now numerous on the Eastern coast, and in no coun- 
try can a rich man who lives handsomely and on a great scale get along 
without a class of retainers to stand between him and menial servants 
and the petty and coarser cares which beset even the most gilded life. He 
consequently provides himself with Henchmen almost without thinking 
about it, under the unseen law of supply and demand. The Henchman 
gets into the way of making him long visits, and then of staying with 
him indefinitely, and making himself generally useful. In the old 
days, before the diners d la Russe, he would have carved as the aides- 
de camp used to do, He now gives advice about the dinner and the table- 
appointments and the guests, or about furniture and pictures and liveries, 
He goes with the Patron’s wife to the theatre; he calls at stores to see 
why things have not been sent home, and finds out where there is a choice 
lot of wine to be had. 
them. He is excellent company in a yacht, if the Patron keeps one. He 


He buys or hears of remarkable horses, and tries 


brings home the club-gossip, and plays a good hand at whist. If the Pa- 
tron is a drinking man, be covers up or extenuates his excesses. One of 


his most useful functions is, however, bousting about the Patron, and in 
households where several Henchmen are kept the power of this boasting 
When 


Patron’s enor- 


is enormous, and does much for the Patron’s reputation four or 


five Henchmen go down to the club and tell stories of the 
mous wealth, of the immensity of his operations in stocks, of the size of 
his last month’s butcher’s bill, or of the stock of wine he has just laid 
in, and of the plans he has in mind about about 
horses, the effect of their combined efforts is naturally very great, and 


the 


house-building or 


effect of a good brass 


produces on 
band. 


bystanders somewhat the 


There are, we imagine, very few Henchmen who are absolutely destitute. 
Many of them have enough for plain living in cheap lodgings, and the po- 
sition of these, of course, is not uncomfortable. It gives the Patron some 
little respect for them, and affords them a retreat in case be grows tired of 
them or they incur his displeasure. But the life of nearly all of them is at 
best trying. The Patron, especially if he is a self-made man, is apt to be 
He cannot, i 


1 
‘ 


alittle hard in temper and deficient in self control 
case, wholly rid himself of 
of as *‘suckers”’ 
requests for 





contempt for people whom he seer 


owns.” His 


and considers that he ‘ 
tend to take the 


to find expression in peremptory tones, which the Henchman 


or ** bummers,” 


services, therefore, form of orders and 
may, in an 
} 


which ease, of course, he 


unguarded moment, be stung into resenting: in wh 
the 


1s Instantly dismissed. The chances of giving dissatisfaction, too, in 


performance of the numerous and delicate duties which fall to the Hench- 
man’s lot are very great. 
misunderstandings about instructions, excess of liberty in the use of the 


Slight disagreements about trifling det 


7 
lis, 
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Patron’s stores, or difference of tastes about a guest are constantly 1 
pen ling, and are always serious when they occur, How an absolutely 
penniless Henchman manages to get pocket-money without a tal 

‘ elf- do not kn but we fanev a really kind-hearted Pa 
tron in these cases provides him with some simulacrum of emplovi 
from which | ws a small salary There is something rv t 
teo, in the way in which the Henchman tries to preserve his dignity by 
generally speaking of the Patron by a nickname or diminutiy ‘ Jim,” 
or * Harry,” or ** Larry,” or ** Bill.” He is very apt to go abroad w 
Patron when he travels, and here not only fills the place of a rier by 


does what no courier can do, by spreading the Patron’s fame in foreign 


People in London and Paris want to know all about this great 


man, and of course they cannot ask him. So the Henchman gratifies 


their curiosity without stint, and tells fabulous stories of the doings a 
the New York mansion and the place occupied by the Patron in America 
society. 

Of course the Henchman does not always live in the Patron’s house 


here is a lara 


any more than the courtiers always live in the palace 


body of what may be called out-door Henchmen, who live in lodgings and 


only take their meals with the Patron in the city, and only stay with him 
altogether in his country-seat at Newport or elsewhere, or in his yacht in 
the summer, and often cling to him largely for the sake of getting 


‘points ” in stocks. In some respects their position is better than that of 
the resident Henchmen. Their dependence is better concealed from the 
world, and they are exposed to less irritating contact with their Patror 
On the other hand, they have less hold on him, They do not etfeet that 
lodgment in his daily habits which is the best guarantee for a Hlenehman’s 
tenure of office, and they are constantly in danger, therefore, of being 
forgotten, or supplanted by some new aspirant for favor, One thing tn 
their lives must be unusually hard to bear. They are generally men 
of broken fortunes, and no longer young. They must, therefore, ha 
the nature of things, many hours of gloom, of which, however, 
on no account give any sign. Constant cheerfulness, in appearan i 
least, is an essential part of their equipment, Nobody has less 

with despondency than a Patron, and nobody is less disposed to be made 
He is willing to help a good tellow 


{ \ 


the recipient of dismal confidences. 
who is **down on his luck,” but he is not willing to share the burd 


¢ 


any man’s sorrows or forebodings. 


THE FRENCH DECREES AGAINST UNAUTHORIZED CONGRE- 
GATIONS. 
Paris, May 12, 1880, 


ie E great preoccupation of our political world still continues t tl 
putting into execution of the famous deerees of the 29th of Mat 
concerning the unauthorized congregations. The decisive strugg 


not yet commenced. We must not deceive ourselves as to its gravity: it 
will be violent, inveterate, and dangerous. 

We have had a foretaste and presage of this contest in the tumult 
scenes which took place at Lille, during the official visit of the Mim 
of Publik M. Jules Ferry, whose name has become insepar- 
ably connected with the Article 7 


lately went to lav the foundation-stone of a new medical college the 


ter 
Instruction. 
famous of the law upon education, 
The Catholic youth of the town are both numerous and zealous—indeed 
Lille 


. ~~ ‘ _ 
universities In France, 


counts among its institutions one of the most important Cathol 


The students seized this oOppe rtunity of express- 
cries, 


ing their adverse opinions, and received the Minister with insulting 


whilst 





his partisans made him an ovation, and for a short time disorder 





| revailed in the streets, 

It is to be feared great excitement will be shown in certain districts 
when civil authority has closed the establishments prohibited by the law, 
or thos which have not « nformed to the edicts lately issued, I< not, 
h f Riot has decidedly disappeared 


owever, pay much heed to these fears. 


from our political customs. Nowadays, since the definitive institution 


I l 
of universal suffrage, our population puts its trust in the electoral urns. 
We have, indeed, 
about by the coup d’état of May 16, 1877. 


seen that it is so, during the terrible crisis brought 
Notwithstanding the most 
irritating provocation the streets remained orderly and 
though civil war was rife in all hearts. Ido not think, therefore, that 
the struggle between Chureh and State will manifest itself in the public 


even 


quiet, 


streets, save in some places where party spirit runs extraordinarily high; 
any such excitement, however, will die out of itself. 


It will not be so with the agitation of mind and conscience. It 





4 Ss 


‘The 


Nation. 





t] moment that the entire episcopal body id { it- 
inauthorized congregations, not excepting the far-famed 

Jesuits, who roused the indignation of the “7/te of the French 

cent es uo. There wis still at this period a truly hit mal 

h pposed to Ultramontane maxims, and quite determined 


1\ power and its own traditions against the pretens ons 
ol rt of Rome. It was not only the Jansenist fraction, formed 
unite Port-Royal influence, which resisted the papal encroachments 
but ‘ the whole Church of France: in a solemn assembly of the na 
tion ey, through the medium of Bossuet, its most illustrious repre- 
sentative, it formally determined, in the famous five propositions of 1682, 
the rights of the Church and Pope, firmly declaring that the 
Gen (‘ouncil was above the supremacy of the Holy Father, whose in- 
fallibi was thus put aside. The Church could not have taken up a posi- 
tio hostile to the order of Jesuits, who were the apostles and de- 
fend this infallibility. Their lax morality was odious to it, and at 
hea ed th ¢ judgment on them as Pascal in his terrible * Let- 
tres P ciales,’ in which raillery, pressed into the service of conscience, 
prods truly sublime effect. The keen shafts that he hurled at these 
tor nodating casuists remind us of the golden arrows with which 
Ho su \pollo transfixed his enemies. Therefore, when the state 
be struggle against Ultramontanism it felt sure of the co-opera- 
tion national clergy. 

Da hing has now changed, especially since the Council of 1870. 
There is no longer a national clergy, the Chur hof France has becom 
ent v Ultramontane: so when the state issues decrees against the Je- 
suits Church party feels itself attacked and confounds its cause with 
theirs. This is the reason why the bishops have in turn expressed their 
stron sapprobation of the decrees of March 29. Every day we may 
read s e new episcopal protest, and hence the gravity of the present 
struggie, which cannot fail to increase, and sooner or later the relations 
betv hureh and State will form one of the most important problem 
to by ved in parliamentary debate. The Ultramontane party relies 
solely on the Senate, who, as you know, rejected Article 7, which the de- 
crees March 29 are intended to replace. The former leaders of the 
Right L sit in the Senate; in their opposition to the present policy of 
the G iment towards the Catholic Church they have had the good 
fort be supported by Messrs. Dufaure and Jules Simon, the glory of 
the I i tribune, and otherwise devoted friends of the Republic. The 
strug, yainst these decrees has not yet commenced in the Senate. 
Thos oppose them are not willing to incur a check; they under- 
stand that the question is a more difficult one than that involved in 
Article 7, which pent violated all liberal principles by depriving French 


citizens (whose 


gal right was unquestionable) of such a universal right 


as that of te chien The decrees issued in March may be attacked for their 
inoppo ieness, but their legality is undoubted, for they merely demand 
the application of unrepealed laws, whose validity has been reco: gnized by 
each s » Government in France for the last century, even if they 
thought fit to ae them to remain dormant in the overerowded arsenal 
of our lation. M. Lamy’s interpellation and the subsequent discus- 


sion w] ook place in the Chamber of Deputies on the 3d of 
nish us with a new proof of this legality. 
M. Lamy young Republican deputy as much esteemed for 


character as admired for his talent as an orator, and in this 


May fur- 


is a his 


instance he 
evinced great courage, for he was acting in opposition to his own party, 
and might lose bis seat in consequence. 
tation—fi) 
Lacord il 
minded ¢ 


ter and M 


His speech was equal to his repu- 
m, moderate, and eloquent. M. Lamy, a former pupil of Pére 

has personally known only the most generous and liberal- 
itholicism, that which disappeared with his illustrious mas- 


ntalember The illusion he is under ws so patent that it 


weakened his ingenious argument, and M. Cazot, Garde des Seeaux, in 
his blunt, able way, sufficiently refuted his opponent by calling to mind 
the French laws about religious associations. M. Lamy’s argument would 
have been far stronger had he passed from the question of legalit y to dis- 
cuss t! meliness and generai policy of the present decrees, and to show 
that nothing forced the Government of the Republic to put into execu- 
tion laws whieh lie dormant. M. Lamy should have insisted more on the 
very reasonable conclusion of his speech, in which he asked for a general 
law on the righis of association, so that, with due consideration of 
state rights, liberty might be the privilege of every one. Such a proceed- 


ing would have been more politic than the present rigorous one. Equali- 


ty in liberty is far better than equality in servitude. This is one of the 
many sides of the difficult question of congregations, and one to which 
we shal! constantly have to refer, K. 


| 
| 


[N umber 7 


THE LEIPZIG ‘‘ MESSE.” 


Lerpzic, May 3. 


that has been so | suid and sung about the Father- 


rman patriotism has st 


‘i? ee all ne 
land, Ge ill a 


very provincial aspect of which 


much less gee been heard. Munich, Dresden, Hanover, Berlin, and, in 
fact, most of the larger and older capitals, are yet popularly represented 
by distinet —s of character—or rather of disposition—universall y 
recognized, and, indeed, cultivated with no little complacency. No type, 
however, is more marked than that of the gemit/hliche Sachsen, and 1 

one is fonder or prouder of his city, dialect, folk-festivals, ancient cus- 
toms, ete., than the average inhabitant of Leipzig. It has been half- 


humorously known all over Germany for half a century as the little (4/ee) 


Paris. Since its population reached one hundred thousand, in 1870, it is 


designated as a Grosssfadt; and asits inhabitants are d 


escended from very 


vi aried 1 nationalities and its institutions attract a great number of foreign- 


ers, it is quite cosmo} olitan. or a — Astad?, It is, moreover, pre-emi- 
nt - a Culturstad/, or “the German Athens.” Yet it is a rather dirty, 
unhealthy city, with an atmosphere full of dust and smoke, and with 
only surface-drainage for any of its streets. It fills but a small space in 
the guide-books, and is uninviting and for the most part unknown to the 


i 
Perhaps no city is less adapted to being ‘* done 


general traveller. "in a 


few days by tourists, like Dresden, for example, which is all on the surface, 
may so well be. 

hand, 
Pp inting-houses, 


It 


is the 


other Leipzig is the centre of the German book-trade, 


fifty 


he Oks ble 


On the 


with nearly over two hundred bookstores, and a 


exchange. was the home of 


It 


‘eat maestro himself, it is announced, will soon personally direct a pro- 


rs? 


Bach, and here his 
stronghold of Wagnerism, and the 


unique 
i 


music is best performed. 


duction of his Nibelungen trilogy here. The new and inagnificently- 
equipped opera-house, the Conservatory of Music, the famous Gewand- 


make Le the 


inhabitants is impartial—the musical capital of the world, 


of its 


Homoeopathy 


haus concerts, ete., altogether ipzig—if verdict 


and the German scientific agriculture originated here and are comme- 


morated by monuments of Hahnemann and Thaer. Its university had 
last semester about four thousand students, and it is rivalled only by that 
of Berlin. There are certain streets and restaurants where, I have beer 


told, every other man was a professor, an author, or a critic more or less 


known to fame. Leipzig is in a peculiar sense the eunabu/a of German 
when he is neither in 


s always been ready to leave his lathe, do 


socialism and spiritualism. The Bebel, 
the Reichstag nor in prison, ha 


his coat, and talk earnestly by the hour to any 


fiery little 


interested visitor about the 
Liebknecht als: 
lives here, and collects abuses, edits his paper, and pushes his propaganda 


injustice of the Government to the cause he represents, 


as far as circumstances and the laws permit, and declares in confidence 
that nothing could be better calculated to unite and discipline Socialists, 
gain their sympathy among the eultured classes, and teach them to lay 
deep and broad foundations for remote ends than the removal of the re- 
pressive laws he opposed so vigorously in the Reichstag. Spiritualism is 
extensively cultivated here in private social circles, especially in families 
of comfortable business men. Reichenbach prepared the soil, and now a 
spiritualistie periodical (Psychische Studien) is published here. 

Meanwhile business has developed a friendly competition with culture 
and pressed art and literature to an unusual extent into its service. The 
history of great firms, descriptions of all sorts of technical processes, and 
monuments to signalize great financial enterprises have been admirably 
finished. The greatest of the annual Messen or fairs, lasting four weeks, 
closed yesterday, and attracted over fifty thousand visitors the first day. 
These, while fostered by some, are, again, in the liveliest competition with 
other Every country in Europe is represented, and a 
few traders from Smyrna and Tunis are reported. The town puts on a 
holiday appearance. Every theatre and concert-hall increases:its attrac 

Hotels double their prices, and excursion-trains run in all direc- 
ions at reduced rates. Very many poor students take 
very moderate terms on condition of sleeping in an attic or a hail during 


a 
ies 


business interests, 


tions, 
good rooms on 
the fair, while their places are taken by strangers who are charged high 
prices. The criminal class is numerously represented among the visi- 
and the number of police, post-office, and freight officials is nearl) 
doubled. 

In the eleventh century, tradespeople who came from the environs to 
attend the masses at Easter and Michaelmas took occasion to offer their 
Soon 


tors, 


wares for sale at the close of divine service in the market near by. 
after, the town decreed that all goods which, in being despatched from one 
place to another, 


had to traverse the great public turnpikes within 4 





“ 
i 


Sh! a eat 


ye 


ait, 





Pie a og le pak. 


. 


radius of sixty miles must be brought to Leipzig and exposed for sale 


there for at least three days. This prerogative —S/ape/recht—was re- 


peatediy confirmed to Leipzig by emperors and p pes. September and 


April became very conveniently the great market months, Protestantism 
eliminated the mass, and war and pestilence and the influence of hard 
times on rival markets, now mostly extinet, have repeatedly depressed or 


interrupted the Messen, but the construction of railroads has given them 


new li begun weeks beforehand The city has 


Preparations are 


7 ° } , my 
farmed ¢ booths. These 


to a few agents the richt to erect and rent the 





are little shanties of from perhaps six to fifteen feet square, made of board 


sometimes in a single piece, so that half a 


! 
nailed together, a whole side 


dozen can be loaded on to a wagon. 
taken down and packed in the storehouses with great rapidity. 


In this way they are put up and 
Between 
eight and nine hundred of them were occupied last month. The large 
res are covered with them, and every court and passage all over 


the centre of the town is filled with goods and boxes First comes the 


public squi 


wholesale leather market, in which much haggling about the weather is 
always heard, asa moist air increases the weight of dry-tanned hides. 


Then cloth, which used to be exhibited in the Gewandhaus (as its name 


indicates is its turn. Porcelain, glass, and earthenware traffic lasts 
longer he fur-trade in a single market-week, [Tam told, has sometimes 
amounted (o several million marks, and its storehouses occupy a great 


part of what was onee thi Jewish quarter. The common pottery-wares, 


so indispensable in every German kitchen, are exhibited in scores of cords 





over ti an half an acre of ground. My hand has almost ached for a 
ston ing these at night, and I fear the temptation would be too great 
for mos merican boys to resist. Ilere, however, they lic unprotected in 
the open airy a month without injury. Many bushels of earthen dolls as 


big as my tittle finger lie on the ground in 


a dozen muddy piles Much 
cks of marbles and seores of booths devoted to toys, which chil- 
dren of the poorest German parents are sure to have in such abundance, 
make a perfect boys’ and girls’ paradise. 

in the retail booths, where trade lasts longer, almost everything can 
!. A house could be decently furnished from kitchen and bed- 
room ft rary and parlor. Seeds, tools, scientific instruments, every 
sort of garment or ornament, confectionery, silk, and iron wares, ean all 


ie hought at very reasonable rates. 


Most of these beoths are kept by wo- 
men, who importune each passer to buy. One quarter is set apart for 
side-shows of all sorts, and near by hot sausages, cheese, fish, and beer 

dozen different species—the fine points of distinction between 


In the book mar- 


each of 
which ave so familiar to the native palate, are sold 
ket all the latest publications are offered for sale at very moderate rates 
The wool market opens later. That I have never seen; but, judging from 
preparations long since begun, it will be a great affair 

The struggle between the retail and wholesale manufacturers and 
trade, which has now become so active a **Cultur” question here, can 
be admirably studied at the Messe. The small Dorf manufacturer 
of shoes, rifles, thermometers, oil-cloths, stockings, etc., etc., realizing 
keenly that he has to compete with machines, generally feels that he can 
secure his livelihood in the future only by doing good, honest work, and 
by persisting in meeting his customers face to face, instead of selling to 
a third, intermediate party. Accordingly he comes up to the market twice 
a year, at much loss of time, and hires his old booth in the old place, 
probably at an exorbitant rate. I know an old mechanic whose work is 
about perfect, and who is so conscientious and painstaking that he can 
trust no assistant or apprentice with any important part, although he has 
orders in advance for far more than he can do at almost triple the ordi- 
nary rates. He has been offered a large sum to allow his business to be 
extended under his name and supervision, but cannot bring himself to do 
so because he fears the work would not be as thoroughly done as hi 


wishes. Another, a glass-blower, who, like the late Herr Geiseler, of 


Bonn, has already made science his debtor, by the thoroughness and in- 
genuity with which he has more than filled the orders of a few professional 
patrons, persistently refuses far more tempting offers to work for the 
trade. 
very often found, and have given a programme to the large party of small 


I would by no means assert that such men are the rule, but they are 


makers and sellers here. 
analogous to that of the best old farming families still found ina 
According toa 


In some respects their position is, perhaps, 


England communities, but they are far more numerous. 

recent reviewer, this class puts both art and conscience into business, and 
is the germ from which the future state will grow, while the Socialists 
accuse the Government of adopting a policy in 1} 
likely to exterminate this party of busimess regenerati 


new tax-laws which is 
The issue 


must, at any rate, be awaited with great interest. 


May 27, 1880] The Nation. 


Correspondence. 
GALILEO AND TilE MILKY WAY 


To tHe Epiror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: In a review of Galileo's * Sidereal Messenger’ vou enumerat 
discoveries and compare them with the contemporancous and antecedent 
theories and beliefs. With regard to the Milkv Way vou sav tha 
**had been the dense vapors and exhalations of { et irth va he red 1 one 
place,” but Galileo showed that ‘the galaxy is nothir yr else but an f 
innumerable stars planted together in cl site 3.” Now. Galileo, 1 _— 
of his teles ype, Was able to demonstrat: bad |} n be 


reach of the unaided eve, but with regard t Mil \V } 


firmed a conjecture which had existed in classical t R 1} \s 
nomica’ of Manilius, writlen under Tiberius. | Jal | 
the myth concerning Juno's milk » expl f : 
( bis proe Is m sire Iois oO \ i 
stat 

\ni m sas 

‘ xir fl . 


* Astron th "hs ' 14,2 Wa 


rous reprints were made before the time of Ga Ww 


The editio princeps of the 


edly have been familiar with it. 


The astronomical knowledge of the ancients 


popular estimation Among the astrological | f M 
may be found which anticipates modern tho this eould s 
be otherwise, for the Romans inherited the tradit : Kevptiar 
Chaldean lore, and a pe ple like the Assvi W 
form tablets show us, calculate eclipses, must have b possessed 
rably accurate ideas neerning the nat 
venly bod > 

If Manilius proceeds to deseribe the stars of 1 Milkv Wav as 
chosen about f the spirits of e! s an m s, his sp lation " 
not so far removed from those f son Ol 1 s! t lists f S 
to regard him with any special contempt theref 


Your obedient servant. | 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17, 1880 


Notes. 


1) APPLETON & CO. have reprinted here Huth's ‘ Life and Wi 

* of Henry Thomas Buckle,’ already reviewed by us, but we miss 
portrait of its subject: also, the fifth and concluding volume of 7 
dore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince Consort." They will be the American 
publishers of Kossuth’s ‘ Memories of My Exile.’ H hton, Mifflin 
& Co, have nearly ready ‘ Every-Day English,’ by Richard Grant White 

James R. Osgood & Co. have in hand a great undertaking, ‘ The 
Memorial History of Boston.” of which Mr. Just Winsor will be the 
general editor, having the assistance of a corps of prominent local 
scholars and scientists. The first of four volumes will appear in Sep- 
tember.—A London editien of Mr. J. Brande 


of Paris’ will be brought out immediately by Sampson Low & Co.— 
R. Worthington publishes this week Mr. Swinburne’s new volume, * Songs 
of the Springtides.’——Jansen, MeClurg & Co., Chicago, are about. issuing 
Nohl’s ‘ Life of Mozart,’ transiated by J. J. Lalor; the Rev. | 


Herford’s ‘Story of Religion in England’; and the ‘Story of Aunt 


Lizzie Aiken.” by Mrs. Galusha Anderson.——From the ‘Ohio Valley 
Historic Miseellanies,” published ten years ago, Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, have extracted the curious episode of The Leat vood 
God,” as related 1 J R. H. Tan vhill, nd now issue it as a separate pam- 
phlet in response to a general demand. It will be found as instructive as 
most histories of religious delusion. ——Mr. S. W. Pennypacker’s ‘ Settle- 


ment of Germantown,’ which appeared in the currentgnumber of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, is now procurable in 
pamphlet form. It contains ‘the first public protest ever made on this 





continent against the holding of slaves,” namely that sent from the Ger- 


mantown monthly meeting on Feb. 18, 1688, ‘* to the monthly meeting 
ignature of Francis 





at Richard Warrels,” and bearing among others the s 
Daniel Pastorius. in whose handwriting the still-preserved document 
Journey to Cambridge,’ the bright particular 





seems to be,——* 


yuffe serial of the Jiarvard Lampoon this year, has deservedly reached a 





‘The 





1. Will & | VI Att ‘ i sl 
I \ ‘ I me | I amu 
' ( { f the New York §S tvof D rative 
G32 | ind sheets of desi uring t 
| v, wit] f but one book, and at a 
l I vi thi nth annual 1 ports of the Tru 
f the P Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology 
\ el ned 7) cous in one stitehin Thev show large and 
ble accessions to the collections, by gift and as the result of special 
\ ions in Mexi Nicaragua, Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
llorida, New J and other parts of the United States. Several 
interesting papers accompany the reports, the longest being Mr. Lewi 


H. Morgan’ 
New Mexic o, and My) 


Government of the 


description of an old stone pueblo on the Animas River, 
‘Social Organization and Mode of 
‘——In Part 2, vol. ii., of Pro- 


ceedings of the Davenport (lown) Academy of Sciences—an institution, 


Jandelier’s 
Ancient Mexicans.’ 
by the way, presided over by a lady—are given plates and cuts of a re- 
markable inseribed tablet and animal-shaped pipes which have been found 
in or near the mounds of that State. The suceess of the English 
monthly magazine called the Theatre has naturally led to a similar publi- 
cation in this country, the Dramatic Magazine, devoted to dramatic art 
and literature. It is an ill-printed and amateurish pamphlet of ninety 
pages, showing on the part of the anonymous editor but little under 
Only 
seven out of sixteen articles in the table of contents have anything to do 
with the stage. ] 


standing of the difficulties or requirements of the undertaking 


The quality of a department called the “ Editor’s High- 
Tea” may be judged by a statement in it that the Theatre was * recently 
inaugurated from a weekly to a monthly issue."——A valuable addition 
to the campaign literature of the day is a stout, handsomely-printed 
pamphlet on ** The Independent Movement in New York,” by ‘* Junius.” 
The Philadelphia Society of 
Artists announces that its second annual exhibition will open in that city 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers. 


on November 1, and continue for five weeks.——In the Proceedings of 
the Berlin Geographical Society for the session of January 3, Herr W. 
Reiss discusses the question, ‘** Are the Andes sinking?” and concludes, 
in opposition to Orton, but in agreement with Darwin, that South Ame- 
rica must be regarded as a rising continent, with oniy local and discon- 
nected sinkings. Dr. F. Marthe’s commemorative paper on Carl Ritter’s 
Significance for Geography, already printed in the same Society's Ze/t- 
schrift, has been issued separately by Dietrich Reimer (New York: L. W. 
Schmidt).——T he most interesting article in the American Art Review 
for May continues to be Mr. Linton’s “ History of Wood-Engraving in 
America,” whose third chapter brings the subject down to the dividing 
line of 1867, and prepares us for hot and heavy work hereafter. An ex- 
cellent specimen of this artist’s skill with the graver is his cut of the Lee 
monument designed by E. V. Valentine, of Virginia—a striking recum- 
bent figure, with funeral drapery. 


—Part 2 of Vol. x. of the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
is published, with the following contents: Art. IX., The Cypriote ins rip- 
tions of the Di Cesnola collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by 
Isaac H. Hall (with seven plates); X., Contributions to the history of 
verb-inflection in Sanskrit, by John Avery: XI., A statistical account of 
noun-inflection in the Veda, by Charles R. Lanman; and the Proceedings 
of the Society from 1872 to May, 1878, inclusive, with the list of mem- 
bers and additions to the library. 
published in 1875. 


Mr. Hall’s article appears to have been 
It may be well to add the contents of Part 1 of the 
volume, published in 1872: Art. 1., A vocabulary of the Ponape (Ascen- 
sion Island) dialect, Ponape-English and English-Ponape, with a gram- 
matical sketch, by Rev. Luther H. Gulick:; 11, Thirteen inedited letters 
from Sir Wm. Jones to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Wilkins, communi- 
cated by Fitzedward Hall; IIL, Brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
Kurdish language of the Hakari district, by Rev. Samuel A. Rhea; IV 

Coliation of a second manuscript of the Atharva-Veda-Praticakhya, by 
William D Whitney; V., On 
Bunker; VI., The Pali language from a Burmese point of view, by Rev. 
Francis Mason; VII., Traces of glacial action on the flank of Mt. Leba- 
non, by Rev. W. M. Thomson; VIII., On the comparative antiquity of 
the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts of the Greek Bible, by Ezra Abbot; 
and the Proceedings for 1871. Extra copies of the articles by Profs. 
may be bought in New York, of Westermann & Co. 
The former volumes of the Society’s Journal are also to be had, with the 
exception of Nos, 2 


a Karen inscription-plate, by Rey. Alonzo 


Avery and Lanman 


{ of Vol. i, which are out of print. 
f I 


—Mr. Edward Atkinson furnishes the most thoughtful paper, perhaps, 


N ation, 


| 


| Number 778 


that the June Af/antfie contains, entitled, and being in effeet a glorifi- 
cation of, **The Unlearned Pvofessions.” Its hearty Philistinism and 
thorough belief in the wholesomeness of material standards will possibly 
prove a little unsatisfactory to some of the Ad/anfie’s readers, but this cir- 
cumstance may indicate that it is at least well placed. A rath curious 
ju ! tion, by the way, is the immediate sequence of Mr. Angell’s third 
instalment of his ‘* Records of W. M. Hunt.” of which we believe the fol- 
lowing sentence to be not unrepresentative: ** He then, as usual fr some 
weeks at this period, hung the eye-glasses on the end of his prominent 


nose, wrong side up, so that the spring lay over his moustache, and gravely 
Chapters x.-xiii. of Mr. Aldrich’s ** The St:llwater Tra- 
cedy”’ are given, and Mr. Howells brings matters to a crisis in ‘* The Un- 
We feel impelled to remark of this latter that its 
indeed, entirely, to the dis- 


began to read.” 


discovered Country.” 
unimpressiveness may be due in part, or, 
jointedness involved in serial publication; certainly Mr. Howells’s scheme 
demands to be judged under the most favorable auspices, and it may ap- 
pear more vital and less ** curious Mark 
Twain sets down the audible half of ‘* A Telephonic Conversation,” which, 


: 


> when it can be seen asa whole. 


with every disposition in the world to laugh at it, it is difficult to find 
amusing. The fourth chapter of the ‘Reminiscences of Washington” 
includes the Jackson Administration, 1829-1887, and is the most enter- 
taining of the series so far. Mr. Longfellow’s ** The Poet and His Songs” 
is a musical rendition of an old theme of his to the effeet—stated in prose 
—that what the true poet writes it is laid upon him to write; ‘* Maiden- 
hair” is the subject of one of Mr. Faweett’s rather irritating bits of ver- 
bal calisthenics; better than either are Frances L. Gardner's ‘* The Lost 
Gods” and Jean Scofield’s ‘* Hills of Asham,” although the former is a 
little ‘‘sultry,” so to speak, and the latter a trifle crude. Mr. Grant 
White gets back to the ground on which he is most instructive and agree- 
able, to our mind, in an article on “ King Lear,” a review of Mr. Fur- 
ness’s fifth volume of the new variorum edition of Shakspere. The 
reviews are somewhat belated and not very important, and ** The Con- 
tributor’s Club” is as valuable as ever—which to those who have read it 
persistently will not seem an anomalous characterization. 


—‘*Our Young Kindergiirtner” in Lipp/ncott’s has the merit of insist- 
ing upon thorough preparation on the part of young women before enter- 
ing this new field of industry. Helen Campbell! contributes a second 
paper on ‘* Studies in the Slums,” and Marriott Pyne a short article on 
‘German Boys and Men,” which is as good as its predecessor on women’s 
life in Germany. In ** The Career of a Prairie Farmer,” by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, an attempt is made by following the career of one settler to 
add a personal interest to the social changes incident to the growth of a 
Western settlement into a flourishing town in twenty-five years. Mr. 
Oswald’s *‘Summerland Sketches” are concluded, and a similar series 
begun by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
portraits of himself and some of his sculptures, for which it is chiefly 


Olive Logan’s paper on Carpeaux gives 


valuable; ‘**‘ Adam and Eve” is continued, and there are two short stories 
of no particular importance. Mr. Longfellow’s poem, “Old St. David’s 
at Radnor,” is pretty and plaintive, without, of course, being very thrill- 
ing. The reviews are good, as usual, but **Our Monthly Gossip” disap- 
points whatever expectations its ‘* Carlyliana” raise. 

—In general the part taken by the late Henry J. Raymond in the Phil- 
adelphia Convention of August, 1866, was no secret at the time. The 
details now published by his son, from his diary, in the June Sertbner’s 
do little more than prove anew the hollowness of that premature gat hering, 
and leave the question of motives just where it was before. The account 
of the debate in the Committee on Resolutions is enlivened by Garrett 
Davis’s saying audibly to his neighbor, as Mr. Raymond read his address, 
‘*That’s not true,” 
Hendricks’s opportune exposure of a perilous resolution (not 
without reference to the side he 


and by Senator 
Mr. Ray- 


‘not a word of truth in that,” ete.; 


mond’s) praising **the American soldier ” 
Mr. Henry King, writing on ‘* A Year of the Exodus in 
‘ing the 


had fought on. 
Kansas,” estimates the number of colored settlers in that State d 
year ending April 1, 1880, at 15,000 to 20,000, to say nothing of some 4,000 
sent to lowa and elsewhere. The percentages he gives are instractive— 
30 per cent. from Mississippi, 20 from Texas, 15 from Tennessee, 10 from 


4 


Louisiana, 5 each from Alabama and Georgia, ete. Hespeaks well of their 
orderliness and industry, and of their accumulations in land and money 
already, but the basis of all his round numbers is not sufficiently indicated 
to inspire perfect confidence in them. A second paper on the Dominion 
of Canada, by George M. Grant, will repay reading. For art topics we 
have Mr. Seudder’s “ William Blake: Painter and Poet,” 
apropos of a Boston exhibition of his works; and Prof. Russell Sturgis’s 


lierace FE. 





fi sta sat 
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. 


‘Thackeray asa Draughtsman,” a thorough eritico-bibliographical study 
which some day should be joined to the same writer’s papers on C1 tik- 
shank and Leech, sav ina volume on the Caricaturists of the Victorian 
Age. Both these articles are fre ely illustrated in fac-s nile. 

—In Harper's the pictorial features out weigh the literary: still, if Mr. 


W. LL. Gibson’s deli and fanciful d im a 


measure dispense one from reading his text, Mrs. John Lillie’s ** Moor- 
land Village ” Mr. Abbe v's 


charming illustrations. by the way 


‘ate ‘signs for ‘*S; ring-time ” 
dds something to 
Speaking of ‘Sy 


has its counterpart in Mr, Clarence Cook’s ‘*Spring Hereabouts” in Serib- 


in Devonshire distinctly a 
ring-time,” which 
ner’s), We are reminded how the seasonableness of the rival magazines is, 
in spite of their postdating, carefully regulated by the date of reception: 
so that, as the Irishman said, who drove the canal-boat horses for his pas- 
sage, “if it wasn’t for the name of the thing,” 
May frankly stamped upon the covers in place of June. Other illustrated 
articles are ‘* Working-Women in New York” (W. If. Rideing), ‘* The 
Country of Luther” (J. E. Nathan Hale” 
Henry P. Johnston, the latest and most competent historian of the battle 
of Long Island), and ** Old Dutch Masters—Albert Cuyp ” (BK. 
Mrs. Harriette Woods Baker, a clergyman’s daughter, tells, with unim- 
peachable certificates, of a remarkable case of ‘‘second sight” of her 
own, some years ago. She calls it ‘‘ A Puzzle for Metaphysicians,” 
which it is none the less for its being one of a tolerably large class of oc- 


we might just as well have 


Montgomery), ‘* Captain 


Mason). 


currences, 


—The ‘Spectre Knight ” was brought out at the Bijou Opera-House 
a fortnight since with what must be called extraordinary success. We 
say extraordinary, for though the music is pretty enough, the libretto is 
so feeble as to make it difficult to understand how any one could have 
had the hardihood to write or produce it. It is by Mr. James Albery, and 
belongs to the sort of drama known in France as (héd/re de jeunesse. It 
is the kind of play that a benevolent uncle might be supposed to write 
for a number of good little children to act before their assembled parents 
at Christmas. Of course the parents are obliged to sit such a perform- 
ance through, and the benevolent uncle is therefore sure at least of a 
But the audience at the Bijou Opera-Ilouse are not 
obliged to sit out Mr. Albery’s operetta, and therefore we cannot pre- 


succes d’estime. 


tend to explain how it is that the managers of that enterprising place of 
amusement reconciled themselves to the venture. Perhaps we cannot 
give aclearer idea of the nature of the ‘‘ Spectre Knight” than by citing 
its leading joke. The heroine, for the first time in her life, is accosted by 
a friar. 
you, we do our own frying.” 
Unexpectedness is, as everybody knows, the true secret of wit, and this 


As such he offers his services; on which she replies: ** Thank 
This is much the best thing in the opera 
pun is entirely unexpected. The other jokes in the ‘‘ Spectre Knight” 
differ from it in being carefully led up to by ingeniously contrived dia 
There is a banished duke, whose daughter, 


logue. The plot is simple. 


Viola, has grown up ina glen, where she has never seen a young man, 
Her cousin, Otho, who has just overthrown the usurper of her father’s 
power, suddenly appears in the glen, which is supposed to be haunted by 
a ghost, and in the character of this ghost makes love to and wins the 
heart of Viola, with whom in the end he is united. Ther 
this plot, which parents and guardians will see at a glance is widely dif- 
ferent from the “ Grande the «J the 
performance is one to which any young girl may ‘take her 
without hesitation. 
into some foreign language in which the puns would lose their flatness. 


} 


nas ve 


is no harm in 


Duchesse ” or lie Parfumeuse ™; 


mother” 
] 


The libretto might be improved by being translated 


The music contains a good many pretty concerted songs, but it 
little operatic character. In fact, the melodies, like the play, may be de- 


scribed as rather domestic than dramatic. 


—The English version of Suppe’s ** Boccaccio” now being sut 


J al 
the Union Square Theatre is well worth hearing. and as it has been en- 
tirely expurgated there is no reason for any one’s staying away on mora 


grounds. The expurgation has been done with more skill than 1s usual, 
and the opera has not been deprived of al il 


| point in the process, though 


itis naturally flatter than’ in the original. In the English version th 
detestation with which Boccaccio is regarded by all the husbands of Flor- 
ence is, perhaps, unaccountable, for he seems to be on the whole a rather 
estimable young man; but the love affair between P/efro and the cooper’s 


wife is managed in such a way by the translator as to be entertaining, with- 
out being too much so for the taste of an Angle-Saxon audience. Fit 
he or the Union Square Company, however, has succeeded in vulgarizing 
the dialogue in a shocking way, by introducing all sorts of local slang of 
the kind which brings down the house at a i the 


variety performance or 


Nation. 


minstr We ar ! this uses { lier 
What may do very we \ ‘ cpu P } , 
the performan nor i i | Thre t . 
of ** Fatinit but it ! \ ious. and \ , S 
the songs are f Om posi shh Vy | s 
ict. The ** Cooper’s Chi se the 1 ak : 
thy opera, but all the el ises a ve vritten and eff 1\ Miss 
Winston, who takes the part of / iO, s al x t \ 1 
what is more remarkable, makes a good-looking man on the stage, and acts 
a man’s part very nearly as a man would act it. The stag 
Square is not large enough for the opera, as may be infer t he 
fact that the cast numbers some forty characters 

—Lecocgq's latest opera, ** La Camargo,” was broug ut st we at 


at it did n 


Th 


the Academy with moderate success, make a great 

a fact not difficult to explain, The weather was warm, th . Was 
nearly over, the house not more than half full, the number of pieces in 
the orchestra reduced, and the acting and singing n equal le- 
mands of the occasion. Capoul was not in the cast, and Paola 4 

sang the principal part, sang very much as if she were at rehears lt is 
evident that she has contracted a contempt for her audiences, w 

her to treat the public with great indifferen Angle, wi ‘ 
part of Juana with great spirit, never sings well, for the very | reason 
that she has no ear, or, at any rate, a very poor one Meziéres hardly 


pretends to sing, and his De Ponterlé, excellent as it is, does not sugeest 


operatic criticism, Fully half of ** La Camargo ” is dialogue 


. tt 
gether its general effect was rather that of a comedy than of an opera. 
It certainly needs better acting and singing than M. Grau has 
to provide to make it a success in New York. The plot deals with ¢ 
adventures of one Mandrin, a bandit chief of the last century, and La 


Camargo, ® famous danseuse of the opera. It is very complicated and 
absurd, and the interest of the intrigue is well kept up. The music is, 
like all Lecoeq’s music, full of melodious passages, but it cont: w 
airs that are likely to become popular. The second act contains a very 
pretty scene in which La Camargo is supposed to give a represent: { 
the pastoral ballet as performed at the opera, for the benefit of m- 
pany assembled at the bandit’s castle. In this the familiar plot the 
shepherd and shepherdess is introduced by the composer to be rehearsed 
partly in song and partly in saltatory pantomime. This is a task to 


which very few prima dounas would be equal, and the difficulty was sur 
mounted at the Academy by introducing a shepherd who did the panto- 
mime while Paola-Marié did the singing. Perhaps it could be done in n 


other way, as opéra-bouffe does not produce actresses who are danseuses 


as well, but it is safe to say that the whole scene was better given in 
Paris than the other night here. The Grau season has been highly sue- 
cessful, and will no doubt be repeated next winter. 

—The May number of Le Livre has but three articles de fond, of 
which two, however, possess exceptional interest. M. Marius Vachon 
performs the melancholy task of recalling some of the inestimable trea- 
sures of the municipal library and archives destroyed with the Paris Hdétel 
de Ville, and beyond replacing. M. Gustave Pawlowski describes two 
newly discovered waifs from the library of the ‘* prince of French biblio- 


philes,” Jean Groher, whose 3.000 volumes, product of the first century 
of the art of printing, and dressed in the richest bindings, have been so 
completely dispersed or destroyed that less than a tenth part are known 
to exist. The two in question belong to a library of the Sin¢ty family in 
Aix-en-Provence, shortly to come under the hammer. A side of the cover 
of one of them, Polydore Verg.l’s * De Rerum Inventoribus,’ is represented 
in # wood-cut ; besides the title, it bears the well-known stamp, * Io 
Grolierii Amicorum.” Among the new publications reviewed it lis 
number of Le Livre are noticeable Edmond Scherer’s dy of Diderot; 
A. Babe s* Village under the Ancien Régime.’ to be followed by a cor- 
responding work on the town in the same period ; Adolphe Jullien’s 
*Goet! et | Mus ue.’ whe irally | ~ ‘ uc | ‘ay Goethe's 
ay ci n of mi but a good deal about compositions to which 
his works, particularly ‘ Faust.’ have given rise; and MM, Deschamps and 
B et’s supplement in twe lumes to tl ‘Manuel du _ Libraire.’ 
(mong t adornments of the present volume we ought to mention 


i facsimile of Victor Hugo's plain but muddy manuscript. 


—** Hierograply ” is the new term invented to express the field to be 
ecupied by the Revue de l' Histoire des Religions, edited by M. Maurice 
Vernes, and published bi-monthly in Paris by Ernest Leroux (New York: 
B. Westermann & Co.) The first number, for Jan, and Feb., 1880, is a 


handsomely printed octavo of 160 pp., containing a long introduction by 


- 











The 


the e« r, Which defines his aims very clearly. He purposes to ‘ treat 
in tion two studies hitherto monly separated, viz., those called 
\ itive mythology and those which be x io Biblical 
apply, accordingly, to the monuments which reveal the 

history Judaism and the sources of Christianity the same 

wi and measures that are applied without hesitation or protest to 
th ons of India and Egypt; to shun polemics and the profession of 
any dogmatic credo; and while investigating the ancient and modern reli 


the Revue to the ancient reli: 


LOS ¢ the Kast, to confine ions of the 


Wi \n exception to this rule will be the taking cognizance of what 
relates to the introduction of Christianity into the centre and north of 
Furor \ regular feature of the Revue will be annual critical bulletins, 


by several specialists, of French and for 
partinents. The present number gives two—an Egyptian, by M. G. Mas 
pero, and an Indian, by M. A. Barth It has also an 
on ‘Italian Divination,” from M. Bouché-Leclerq’s ‘ Histoire de la Divi 


eign activity in the various de- 
advance chapter, 
nation dans lantiquité 


of tl 


eXpioration among 


*; a suminary of Wellhausen’s views on the unity 
sanctuary among the Hebrews; an account, by Mr. Spooner, of 
Bati), with 
‘L’Ima- 


some painfully interesting documents of trials for 


the temple: 


f Cambodia (province of 
ground-plans; the suggestive preface of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 
gerie ephCnicienne’ 
sorcery in the canton of Neuchatel, borrowed from a privately printed 
pamphlet; a summary of the contents of periodicals and proceedings of 


learned societies, bibliography, ete., ete, 


—In 


# long article on Money-Standards in the first supplementary 


volume (just published) to‘ Meyer’s Konversationslexikon’ we find the 


following otherwise not easily accessible statistics about current coinage. 
The French had the ] 
standard was introduced in the proportion of 1:15 
r, the value of silver was 


standard till 1808, when the donble 


Down to 1850, 


single (silver 
howeve really less than this, the proportion 
averaging 1:15.65, so that but litile gold (10 to 15 per cent.) was ¢ oined, 
Between 1850 and 1866 th: rold diminished from 1:15.46 to 
proportion of the metals coined 
gradually changed till, in 1866, were coined but 189,465 franes in silver 


value of 
1:15.19: in consequence of which the 


to 365,000,000 in gold. The first treaty of the Latin Union was signed 
December 23, 1865, the proportion established being 1: 15.5: the actual 
worth of silver being 15.43:1, whence it gradually sunk to 17.92:1, in 
187s. in 1874, accordingly, the coinage of silver was limited to 120,000,- 
000 fr.: in 1875 to 150,000,000: in 1876 to 200,600,000 


; in 1877 to 
60,000,000; practically, however, the coinage of silver stopped in 1876. 
In Germany, by the treaties of 1888 and 1857, silver was the standard, 
gold coins being left to the option of the different states. The gold 
standard was established by the laws of December 4, IS71, and July 9, 
1873, by the second of which it was ordered that the silver coinage 


should not exeeed ten marks per head. Down to the beginning of the 
present year, 1,718,814,560 marks in gold had been coined, 1,079,734,000 
in silver being withdrawn from circulation, The actual sums current at 
1,550,000,000 gold, 429,000,000 old 
silver, 427,000,000 new silver, the difference in the amount of gold coined 


and that in circulation being due to its large exportation. 


the end of 1879 were estimated at 


We pass over 
the account of our own coinage, and that of England, to reach the 
Seandinavian kingdoms, which established the gold standard by the 
treaties of October, 1872, and May, 1875. By the law of June 6, 1875, 
Holland has practically adopted the gold standard, the proportion estab 
lished being 1: 15.625, but with the coining of the new gold pieces made 
In Austria-Hungary have lately 
coined gold pieces of 4 and 8 gulden (= 5 and 10 franes), but the 
standard remains silver, and the value of the gold pieces depends upon the 
market-price of that metal. 
suspended, 


free, and that of silver suspended. 
been 


Here also the coinage of silver has been 
The Grand Duchy of Finland has its own coinage (a fact ig- 
nored in F. W. Clarke’s manual), and the gold standard. Its 20-marka 
Russian gold pieces are used only as Austrian 
are. Spain has the double standard (the gold piece of 25 pesetas 

25 


piece equals 20 franes 


francs), but steps have been taken towards introducing the gold 


Portugal has the gold standard, the current coin being the 
after the 


standard. 
English sovereign. Rumania has the double standard, 


of the Latin Union 


system 


BUNYAN AND PURITANISM. 


YURITANISM in the sphere of religion presents the same paradox as 
Puritanism in the field of polities. 
tory, and atriumph are followed by a fall or collapse from which there 


In either case a contest, a vie- 


Nation. 


| 


' 
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isno recovery. The paralle! between what are, after all, but two sides 
of one facet may be pressed further. 


} 


The spiritual creed when about to 
ose its hold on the English nation produced its truest representative it 
John Bunyan, just as the political force of Puritanism when all but spent 
What the Lord Protee- 
ior was to Puritan statesmanship, that the author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 


vress ’ was to Puritan religion. 


produced its truest representative in Cromwell. 


Without the one the world would never 
have known how great was the civil genius, without the other the world 
might easily have forgotten how deep was the spiritual insight, charae- 
which 
deeply affected and still affects not only the current of English history, 
but the character and tone of the English people; but which yet, as has 


teristic of a movement which achieved extraordinary success, 


been well said, missed its mark. Of the causes which partially explain 
the political failure of Puritamism we have written on other occasions. 
Life of 


The appearance of Froude’s * Bunyan,’ * which should be studied 


side by side with the only biography that Bunyan really needs—his 
‘Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners ’—gives an opportunity of try- 
ing to analyze some, at least, of the conditions which led to the decline of 
the Puritan faith; a faith which, at its best, could raise men to the tone 
expressed in such a passage as that in which Bunyan depicts his thoughts 
when expecting to die on the gallows as a martyr to his convictions: 

\t last,” he writes, ‘* this consideration fell with weight upon me: 
That it was for the Word and way of God that [ was in this condition, 
wherefore | was engaged not to flinch a hair’s-breadth from it. Ithought, 
also, that God might choose whether he would give me comfort now or at 
the hour of death; but I might not therefore choose whether I would hold 
my profession er no. I was bound, but he was free; yea, twas my duty 
to stand to his Word, whether he would ever look — me or no, or save 
me at the last. Wherefore, thought I, the point being thus, I am for 
going on and venturing my eternal state with Christ. whether I have 
comfort here or no. If God doth not come in, thought I, I will leap off 
the ladder even blindfold into eternity, sink or swim, come heaven, come 
hell. Lord Jesus, if thou wilt catch me, do; if not, I will venture for 
thy paine.” 

This language bears, like every word of Bunyan’s, the unmistakable 
impress of truth. It is merely a fragment from a score of confessions of 
If, further, the 
almost matchless genius of Bunyan enables him to express what hun- 


a like faith to be found in his spiritual autobiography. 


dreds of other men felt as truly if not as vividly as himself, we must re- 
member that the sentiment of Bunyan was the sentiment of thousands 
who shared his beliefs, and that the heroic daring of his resolution ex- 
pressed the truest convictions of the Puritans when Puritanism reached 
its high-water mark. It is only when we realize that Bunyan is the un- 
forgotten representative of crowds of forgotten saints and heroes that we 
can understand the strength of the Puritan spirit, or perceive the charac. 
ter of the p 


has come to 


blem which one must solve who attempts to explain how it 
pass that the form of Puritan religion, like the form of Puri- 
tan polity, ceased to govern the English world. 

Of the external causes which explain the failure of Puritan theology to 
retain its hold on the English nation the most obvious can hardly be ex- 
pressed without referring to that most unsatisfactory fiction known as the 
spirit of the age. If, however, one may use that term as summing up the 
whole body of knowledge, of beliefs, of sentiments, and of assumptions 
prevalent at a given era, it is an intelligible and, as far as it goes, a true 
statement of the facts to assert that, from and after Bunyan’s time, the 
form of theology in which his religious convictions were embodied gradu- 
ally ceased to be in harmony with the spirit of the age. The true mean- 
ing of this most unsatisfactory and often delusive formula is best seen if 
we fix our attention on one or two of Bunyan’s modes of thought or belief, 
which, even within a comparatively short period of time, ceased in reality 
to correspond, not, perhaps, with the avowed dogmas, but with the 
genuine convictions of the men who gradually gave the tone to the senti- 
ment of the centuries that followed the age of Puritanism. Nothing, for 
instance, is more characteristic of Bunyan than his mode of dealing with 
the Bible. He looks upon it, as may be seen especially either in his ser- 
mons or in ‘Grace Abounding,’ not only as a work containing the word 
of God, but as a verbally-inspired document. In this view he was fully 
supported by the belief of every person of his ge whom he had any rea- 


son to respect. ‘‘ The wisest; the noblest, the best-instructed men in 
England at that time,” 
authentic communication from God, and as the only foundation for law 





**Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude.’ [English Men of Letters.] London: 


Macmillan & Co. ; New York: Harper & Bros. 

‘Bunyan: The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, and a Relation of His lm- 
prisonment. Edited, with biographical introduction and votes, by Edmund Vena- 
bies, M.A., Precentor and Canon of Lincoln.’ London and New York: Macmillan 
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writes Mr. Froude, “ regarded the Bible as an. 


















‘Che 


The masculine sense and strong, modest 


and civil society. 


Bunyan ensured his acquiescence in an opinion so powerfully supported.” 

From this, however, came the use by him of arguments drawn from the 

piecing together of different texts without any real relation to each other 

(as may be seen in his sermon on imputed righteousness), which were as 
- 


mpressive in the middle of the seventeenth century as they must have 


been unsatisfactory in the eighteenth, and as they are unmeaning 
! 


in the 


lineteenth century. Locke probably would noi on this point have, in 


ih 
words, disputed Bunyan’s assumptions as to the Bible: but 


aie et ls 
rather than knows that to Locke and his contemporaries the reasoning of 
Bunyan would have ceased to have the power which it no doubt possessed 
at the time when it was used. 

Few things, again, are more characteristic both of Bunyan and of his 
age than the unhesitating belief in the constant, direct, and personal in- 
tervention of the devil in the affairs of life. Mr. Froude cites several 
marked instances of Bunyan’s belief in actual appearances of the evil 
spirit. But the truth is that of such instances there is really no need. 
The whole of ‘Grace Abounding’ might not unfairly be described as an 
account of the attacks of the devil on Bunyzun’s soul; by which we do not 
mean simply an account of Bunyan’s temptations, but a record of a con- 
test in which the evil spirit plays as active a part as the * Little Master ” 
in *Sintram.’ Here, again, the author of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ only held 
with greater intensity a belief seriously entertained by the wisest men of 
the Puritan age.f It is, however, abundantly clear that with the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century the practical belief in Satanic influence 
began to decline, together with the belief in witchcraft, which was very 
closely connected with it. The times, in short, in which Puritanism 
really flourished and was the genuine creed of the better part of the Eng- 
lish nation, were a period when everything was looked at from a theologi- 
cal (and in Protestant countries one may say, without great inaccuracy, 
from a Calvinistic) point of view. 
the case during the reign of James I. that a writer who, like Mr. Motley, 
failed with all his talents to enter into the theological interests of the 
periods which he studied, finds it, as any one may see who will read his 
* Life of Barneveldt,’ impossible really to understand the attitude either 
of the English monarch or even, to a certain extent, of the Dutch states- 
men. On the other hand, the generations which followed the Revolution 
of 1688 were influenced by secular or rationalistic views. 


This, for example, was so markedly 


Locke and 
sunyan were during a great part of their lives contemporaries, for the 
philosopher was born in 1632 and died in 1704, whilst the great allegorist 
vas born In 1628 and died in 1688. 
of Laud and Baxter and Cromwell and the age of Locke, of William, and 
of Tillotson marks the whole difference between the spirit of the time to 


gut the difference between the age 


which Bunyan belonged in character and belief, and the spivit of the age 
during which Puritan theology lost its power. 

A second explanation of the decline of Puritanism is 
characteristics peculiar to Calvinism. 
strength and weakness derived from the fact that it was not only a seuti- 
Now, a doctrine or body of dogma, whether reli- 


found in the 
Calvinistic theology had the 


ment, but a doctrine. 
gious or scientific, can only permanently live by its satisfying the convic- 
tions of those to whose belief it appeals; and though this is not the place 
for theological disquisition, nor has the present writer the reinotest desire 
to enter upon questions of divipity, it may fairly be stated as a matter of 
history that Calvinistie theology has not as a fact continued to satisfy the 
intellect or the moral requirersents of the Protestant world. 
haps, in the impressive passage which we have quoted from Bunyan’s 
‘Grace Abounding,’ and certainly in other passages, there are expressions 
which imply a way of looking at the relation between man and the Deity 
which in modern times would hardly be adopted by a man of such deep 
spiritual feeling as Bunyan. If any of our readers will study * Campbell 
on the Atonement,’ which has been aptly described as the best of criti- 
cisms of Calvinist from the inside, he will see, at any rate, how the 
creed which satisfied the best men of the seventeenth century may fail to 
satisfy a teacher who is certainly not without strong points of sympathy 
with Puritanism. Even in Bunyan’s own day the rise of Quakerism was 
a sign that Puritan dogma was being assaulted from the religious side. 
His account of the alleged errors of the Quakers is in several points of 
view extremely curious; but it shows that he instinctiveiy perceived the 
opposition between the spirit of the Society of Friends aud some of 
what seemed to him the fundamental dogmas of his creed. One may 
further notice that Puritanism markedly failed to connect itself with the 
spirit of humanity which gradually became the best trait of the best men 
in the eighteenth century; whilst Quakerism did, as a matter of fact, 
enter easily and naturally into the philanthropic movements which during 


Even, per- 


Nation. 


intellect of 


| 








the last century commanded the sympathies of free-thinkers no less tha 
of zealous Christians. 

A deeper ground for the failure of Pi nism is that Calvinis th 
ology depends upon # view of life which many men have often sin ety 
held, at any rate in theory, but which in the long run has never been 
able, and probably never will be able, to command the genuine assent of 
the mass of mankind. The very basis of Bunyan’s belief is that the es- 
sential difference between man and man is that betwe what one ts 
call the “‘eleet ” and * nx n-elect, e <2 “converted ” and ** uneon- 
verted.” The whole of existence i SMNPIV a slruggie lo promote ft 3 Ve 


ing of souls. literature, art. even’ 


All the other affsirs Lt iife Powties 


the slow moral improvement of mankind 


sink 


into insignificar 


pared with the portentous issues involved in the question whether a man 
is among the saved or not. Such a creed is often charged with promoting 
individual selfishness. That it may occasionally have this effect 

bably true. That a selfish man may care selfishly for what is called say 
ing his own soul is undoubted; but the charge of promoting seltishuess 


does not seem either logically or historically to be « tablished. \ person 
may surely believe, as Bunyan certainly did believe, that the whole of 


life is a mere period of probation, and that on men’s conduct in 


eternal happiness or misery of each individual di pends. But it tis no 


should not, like Buny 


burn with desire to save the souls of others no less than his 


easy to see why a man who entertains this belief 
own, 1] 
defeet of the creed is not its selfishness, but its failure to corre spond with 


one side of human nature. <A person even xs acute and honest as Bun 
yan in part concealed from himself this want of correspondence by ta 
citly identifying the uon-religious man, or rather the unconverted man 
His Mr. Bad- 


ned scoundr 


with the man who is in ordinary parlance a wicked man 
man is exactly what the name denotes. He is an unredee 


who ought not, in a well-organized state of sociely, to escape the prison 


or the gallows, and who in any case ought to excite, and if his charactet 
were known would excite, the detestation of all virtuous men. As long 


es this identification between the non-elect and the wicked is kept up there 
is no practical difficulty, whatever there may be theoretically, in accepting 
a great part of Calvinistic doctrine; but the truth is that Bunyan, though 
quite unconscious of any unfairness, confuses the true issue when he 
traces Mr. Badinan’s career as, one may suppose, & kind of justification of 
the harsher side of Calvinism. He worked out his theory far more con- 
sistentiy when he applied it to his own ease. He was, as it is preity ap 
parent from his own account, a person sincerely bent fromm certainly early 
e of his 


manhood on leading a good life. To speak of him as at any ti 


life a bad man in the ordinary sense of these terms would be to utter th 


t 
i 


grossest slander; and Bunyan himself, with a kind of superficial logical 
inconsistency which is really a mark of sound sense, indignantly protests 


against the falsehood of every charge made against lis moral character. 
Yet with all this he, with painful consistency, himself 


through a n than a 


looked upon 
great portion of his life as being in no better positi 
castaway. The intensity, no doubt, with which he felt the alternations of 
fear, hope, and despair was a part of that vivid imagination which has 
made him the greatest of the writers of religious fiction. But the view he 


1 ’ 
he belonged 


held was that of the whole religious party to which ged. One 


must add in fairness that it has also in substance been the view of the 
greater number of religious reformers. it the radical fault of the 


of life which makes it little better than the 


? 
\) 


view 
stage on which men must 
strive for their salvation is, as we have pointed out, that ordinary men do 
not admit that it answers to the facts of existence. The difference be- 
tween goodness and wickedness is the difference which the world in the 
main recognizes; and to overlook this difference, to substitute a theologi 
cai for a secular criterion of virtue, has, in the judgment of ordinary men 
of cool sense, been productive of the gravest moral evil. In the case of 
Puritanism it certainly conduced to two evil results. In the first place, if 
seems to have deadened what may be called humane as contrasted with 
The Puritan leaders were many of them good men, but 
In the second place, it certain!y 


religious zeal. 
they certainly were not humanitarians. 

fostered vices nearly allied to hypocrisy. 
believe half or a tenth of the slanders which brutal, vulgar, or dis- 
solute men delighted in the time of the Restoration to utter against * the 
Junyan’s experience is sufficient to prove that a man of the most 


It were absurd and unjust to 


Saints.” 
irreproachable life, no less than of fervent piety, might be accused of gross 
such slanderers 
man: ** My foes 
have missed their mark in this their shooting at me. I am not the man. 
I wish they themselves be guiltless. If all the fornicators and adulterers 
the neck till they be dead, John Bunyan, the 


immoralities of which he was absolutely incapable. Of 
he says, in words which carry conviction to every honest 


in England were hanged by 


. 














‘The 


But it 


AOG 


f their envy, would still be alive and well.” is impossible 
to believe that a whole generation were in error in believing that under 


Commonwealth high religious profession was often allied with 


x 
low 


conduct. Moreover, Bunyan’s own writings give indirect con- 
firmation to the popular charge against the Puritans. Hey too, is alive 
to the possible hypocrisy of ‘* professors,” and he writes of a religious 
friend, ** tle turned a most devilish ranter, and gave himself up to all 
manner of filthiness, especially uncleanness, He would also deny that 
there was a God, angel, or spint, and would laugh at all exhortations to 


He told me also that in a little time I should see all 
It is, indeed, clear that this 


For it is easy to see 


sobriety, 
professors turned to the ways of ranters.” 
mun must have been the representative of a class. 
that Bunyan’s theories might have been so turned as to lead persons of 
weak heads or of violent passions to the views adopted and practised by 
this ranter. <A religious system, at any rate, which even in its perversion 
might lead to the overthrow of morality, had a weak side which was cer- 
tain to become apparent to the criticism, and to startle the consciences, of 
ordinary men. 


THE LUSIADS OF CAMOES.* 
. eereee of the great modern poets has been more diversely estimated by 
4 foreign critics than the bard the third centenary of whose death will 
few days celebrated in Portugal and Brazil. While in those coun- 
» has always been venerated as the gredtest name in their literature 
and the true founder of the modern Portuguese tongue, in England and 
in France he has never been allowed that measure of study and regard to 
The Germans, thanks principally to the 


be ina 
tries he 


which he is certainly entitled. 
efforts of Frederic Bouterwek, not only in his able reviews of the Spanish 
and Portuguese literatures, but also in his ‘ Geschichte der neuern Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit,’ have evinced more respect for Camées’s work. In 
England Robert Southey’s opinion of him is responsible for much of the 
prejudice against Camdes. Southey was well acquainted with the Southern 
literatures, and even made some good translations of the ‘ Palmeirim of 
England’ and the ‘ Amadis of Gaul.” He had made a special study of 
the history of Portugal and gathered a vast amount of material in order 
to write of it; and he actually wrote by far the best ‘ History of Brazil,’ 
which he himself said would some day be tothe Brazilians what Herodo- 
tus is now to Europe. However that may be, the Brazilians already 
acknowledge it to be the best history of their country in the colonial 
times. But he ventured to assert that ‘there is more genius in one of 
our old metrical Romances than can be found in all the epic poems of 
*; and he added that he preferred ‘ Cara- 


Portugal, not excepting Camdes 
La Harpe, 


muri,’ by the Brazilian Santa Rita Durao, to the ‘ Lusiadas.* 
who figures as one of the French translators of the Portuguese epic, says 
that it lacks action, character, and interest, and is nothing but a dry and 
weary succession of historical narratives. At the same time he prefers 
its well known episode of Dona Ignez de Castro to the whole of * Paradise 
Lost,’ ‘fun ouvrage extravagant et digne d’un siéele de barbarie.” His 
judgment in the one case is about as reliable as in the other. Before 
La Harpe, Voltaire criticised severely the machinery of the ‘ Lusiadas.’ 
But Voltaire also made Camdes Spanish-born, and one of the companions 
seo da Gama, who died (1511) six years before he was born in 


of Va 
Lisbon. 

Now, the reasons of this reckless way of estimating Camdes’s work 
are, in our opinion, threefold First, these critics have been acquainted 
with it only through bad translations. Southey had many extravagant 


likes and dislikes; as Macaulay observes in his Diary, he thought ‘ Tha- 
laba’ equal or superior to the * Orlando Furioso,’ and the greatest poem 
that had appeared for ages. Moreover, Southey, as Mr, Edward Dowden 
tells us, was from early youth acquainted with Mickle’s bad translation. 
‘translation ” is nothing but a 


La Harpe did not know Portuguese; his 
As for Voltaire, he 


new garb for a very literal version by D’Hermilly. 
read the ‘ Lusiadas’ in Mickle’s English paraphrase. In the second place, 
lect of the poem can be ascribed to the fact of the political dec ly 


the ne 
It was 


of Portugal, which has also lowered the standard of its literature. 
Camdes himself who, a few days before his death, wrote to Dr. Francisco 
de Almeida: ** You will all see that [so loved my mother-country that I 
came back not only to die in il, but with tt.” And, indeed, one year 


after his death Philip Il. of Spain was proclaimed King of Portugal. 
Dom Sebastian had already buried himself, his army, and country in Bar- 


**The Lasiad of Camoens, translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert 
Ffrench Duff ht Commander of the Portuguese Order of Christ.’ Lisbon: Mat- 
thew Lewtas ; 1830. 1 vol. 8vo, xlviii.-508 pp. 
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Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
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bary two years before. After recovering its independence the little king- 
dom never again played any important role in the polities of Europe, 
and, although it has brought forward men of great talent, its obscurity 
and the deterioration of its public taste have kept it far in the reat 
of all Romance literatures. 

The third cause which we referred to is the recourse of Camdes to a 
machinery which, by its turgid mythology and hyperbolical patriotism, 


| especially when viewed in a foreign dress and at this distance of time, 





may seem heavy and ridiculous. But even here there is no solid reason 
for slighting the ‘ Lusiadas.’ Like Homer, Camdes must be judged as the 
poet of his nationality and of his age. It should not be forgotten that, 
strictly speaking, he had no model to follow ; for his was the first mo- 
dern epopee. He wrote at a time when the revival of learning made 
both prose-writers and poets pedantic in their exhibition of knowledge 
of classical literature. He wrote as a Portuguese for the Portu- 
guese, who loved the miraculous ; who believed that the name of 
their country, Lusitania, came from Lysas, the companion of Bac- 
chus in his travels, who settled a colony in their country; who be- 
lieved that Lisbon was founded by Ulysses (on which subject Pope de- 
signed a poem), and that the name of that city came from Elisa (thence 
Elisbon), the eldest son of Java. He wrote ina language which Antonio 
de Macedo, in no less a place than the Introduction to the ‘ Diecionario 
da Academia,’ gravely pretended to be one of the seventy-two idioms 
given by God to the builders of Babel, having been brought to Portugal 
by Tubal, who is said to have been the founder of the still existing Setu- 
bal. Then, too, Camdes was himself a prominent actor in the beautiful 
drama of Portugal’s short-lived glory. Well-educated and refined, ten- 
der in love, daring and adventurous, exalted in whatever concerned the 
glory of his country, implacable enemy of corruption in the administra- 
tion of India; writing often in the stress of war, in the pangs of starva- 
tion and exile—his poem naturally reflects bis own character of excessive 
exaltation. To this exaltation he gave colossal proportions, and he was 
certainly right. An epopee without this superhuman exaggeration is no 
epopee. Macaulay, referring to the effects of poetry at the time of the 
old poets, remarks that such an illusion is indispensable, and that poetry 
produces on the eye of the mind an illusion like that produced on the 
eye of the body by the magic-lantern, and therefore effects its purpose 
more completely in a dark age. Now, Camiées wrote in exactly such an 
age. His aim was to immortalize the genius of his country, and he 
only accomplished his purpose, but in doing so he consolidated his own 
language, already enriched by the Luso-Hispano-Italian blending effected 


rot 
not 


by Saa de Miranda. 

For all these reasons it was much to be desired that, so far as the 
English language is concerned, it could celebrate the third centennial of 
Camies’s death by some new, good translation of the ‘ Lusiadas’ which 
would furnish its readers with the means of fairly estimating the much 
Mr. Duff’s version is very far, indeed, 


, 


that is good in that epic. 
after the conscientious work of 


from doing so. Published so 
Mr. J. J. Aubertin, it should at least rank with it either in the faith- 
fulness of the English rendering or in the smoothness of the verse; but 
it falls short of it in both points, being altogether not a serious work, but 
too much that of an amateur. Mr. Duff, who gives us an autobiographi: 
sketch in the Introduction (pp. xxxiv.-xlv.), has lived long in Portugal. 
When fast approaching his seventieth year he devoted some of his leisure 


soon 


hours to translating the poem ‘in an entirely new manner.” ‘ The me- 
thod which Ladopted,” he continues, *‘ was to compose three or four stanzas 
in my daily walks to and from my place of business,” which, we learn fur- 
ther on, is the paper business. As to the original manner of the transla- 
tion we conjecture that by that Mr. Duff means the adoption of the Spen- 
serian stanza. He says that ‘‘ two reasons will suffice for this selection; the 
admiration of the translator for the ‘ Childe Harold’ and other poems of 
Lord Byron; . . and the other reason is that the length of the stanza 
affords ample scope to embody the full meaning of the original, whi 
cannot be easily done in translating verse for verse.” 

Mr. Duff has committed the same mistake into which many other 
translators have fallen. It is not enough to be tolerably well acquaint 
with a language, and to know how to make a passably smooth verse, for 
Exceptional ability and train- 
After settling 


one to be able to translate a great poem. 
ing of the highest order are required for such a task. 
difficult point of choosing a metre, and assuming that his rhyme and dic- 
tion are good, the translator must possess a thorough knowledge of the 
peculiar cast of the language from which he translates, and, besides that, 
must be fully competent to give a correct idea of the whole structure, of 
the spirit of the composition, which he must keep unimpaired. This is a 
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The 


most difficult task, indeed, and it is no wonder that, with such a scanty 


1880 | 


ite of qualifications, Mr. Duff did not accomplish a good transla- 


aggregi 
tion of the ‘ Lusiadas,’ which, by the way, he, following the comparatively 
modern innovation, calls ** Lusiad ” instead of ‘* Lusiads ” (Lusitanians), 
Taken by itself, Mr. Duif’s book is pleasant 


enough as a rhymed history of the Lusian heroism in the sixteenth cen- 


is Camdes entitled his poem. 


tury: but it is not Camées’s epic. The Spenserian stanza, with its Alex- 
andrine forming a ninth verse to the of/ava rima, employed by Ariosto 
and then by Camdes, is considered, for English composition, an improve- 


ment on the original Italian stanza, as it got rid of the break be- 


tween the first six and the two last verses of the latter, and for 
other reasons. J. W. Wiffin employed this stanza in his translation of 


‘Gerusalemme.” But the Spenserian stanza does not suit, it 
seems to us, a faithful translation of the ‘ Lusiadas.’ 
the Portuguese language is by no means as terse and monosyllabic as the 
English, and that the stanza selected by Mr. Duff has one verse more (and 
this longer) than the original oclave, it is obvious how much he must 
have foisted of his own into what the Portuguese poet wrote. Really, the 
translator gave himself too ‘*‘ ample scope to embody the full meaning of 
The adoption of the octave-stanza does not prevent a 

Bouterwek advises that no other metre be selected for 


nm ’ 
Tass s 


Considering that 


the original.” 
faithful version. 


this epic. Edward Quillinan, in his English translation of the first 
five cantos, published soon after his premature death in 1851, em- 


the 
Mickle’s extravagant 


thus far most 


* Lusiadas.’ 


ployed it, and so does Mr. Aubertin, 
ful of all the translators of the 
paraphrase is in the regular iambic pentameter or heroic couplet ; 
literal translation (1826) is in 


evident reason why these translators have avoided the metre of 


success- 


and Musgrave’s more blank-verse. 
The 
Camdes’s lies in the difficulty of keeping closely to the simplicity of the 
origina], and their desire to show themselves as original poets and elegant 
writers. And yet no one can do justice to the ‘ Lusiadas’ without faith- 
fully adhering to the noble simplicity of its language. 
hyperbolically Camdes may express his patriotism, he never abandons the 


remarkable simplicity of his style. Whether he is describing smooth 


No matter how 


navigation or a storm; whether he tells us of Jove speaking to Gama or 
of the tender episode of Dona Ignez; whether he warns Portugal through 
the terrible prophecy of the Old Man, and describes the vision of the giant 
Adamastor at the Cape of Storms, or explains the Ptolemaic system and, 
with true Italian voluptuousness, depicts the Isle of Love, Camdes always 
follows closely the simplicity of the old models. He is nobie, terse, and 
direct. His stanza has at the same time all the elegance of the Itahan 
school and the simplicity of the poetry of the Troubadours, which, by the 


Nation. 


AO7 


the viscount only translated a few of the minor 


ems ANd, AS a SMH 


men, a few stanzas from the larger poem, 


The present 


translation has several engravings, of which some ar 


ions of old steel porti 
Mr. Duff is silent. 
a steel engraving published in La Harpe’s translation. He 
the ! i 


the volume of his biographer, Gaspar Severim de 





good reproduct authen 


concerning the 


ticity of which For the frontispiece he 


re pro lu es 
might bette 


have given us most authentic portrait of Camdbdes, preserved in 


Faria (1624); 
ture is somewhat stiff, and for that reason it is not a nerally reproduced, 
We know nothing of the source of Mr. Duff's portrait of Dona lgnt \ 
very poor wood-cut), but he mizht have copied his cu 


the pos 
t 


from the portrait 
preserved in the ‘Retractos e Elogios,, made from the original portrait 


} ait 


belonging to the Conde de Redondo. The Errata at the end of the 1 


ume include but a small part of the many misprints 


The Reader's Hand-book of Allusions, References, Plots, and Stories 
With two appendices. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. (Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co 


scope of this work is at onee comprehensive and indefinite, as may be in- 


baal 


ISSD.) The 


ferred from the title. It is emphatically a hand-book rather than a evelo 
predia, and the contents of iis 1,150 duodecimo pages reflect the persona 
predilections of its author more or less closely, and so limit its value as a 


universal book of reference. It is to be said, however, that a 


book of reference of this kind is practically very near an impossibility; 


UNIVeTSA 


that the most that can be asked of any one editor is a wide range of read- 
ing and sufficient tact in selection to meet the requirements of the aver- 
age reader of general literature ; that Dr. Brewer measurably satisfies 
these demands, and is apparently himself very fairly typical of such a 
He dedicates his book to his daughters ** Nellie and 
if we may assume them to be of tender years, it is possibly 
had their juvenile understandings and erudition « 


reader. Amy,” and 
to his having 
mstantly in mind that 


¢ 


is of ¢ 


the main fault of the volume, a certain tone juvenile literature, is t 
be attributed. Under ** Homeric C} 
149): ** Patroclos, a gentle friend . 

and fond of pleasure a querulous, croaking prophetess; 
Heeuba, * This 


rather than description, and of a searcely serious kind. 


laracters,”” for example, we read (p, 
ilelen, a heartless beauty, faithless 
e . Cassandra, 
an old she-bear robbed of her whelps is characterization 
Many of the 
plots and stories share the same error, A few instances taken at random 
will serve to indicate the extent and importance of the personal bias 


shown in selection. Scott and Dickens are very fully annotated, many of 


the most unimportant characters of each being given—e. g., Tom Chit- 


ling, one of Fagin’s associates; while Thackeray is, in comparison, quite 


; way, was in his time very much appreciated in Portugal, having been in- | neglected. Rachel Esmond is not mentioned; but Rachel, one of th: 
‘ troduced there when the Counts of Barcelona became by marriage Counts | mill-hands in ‘Hard Times,’ is. There are plots of most of Dickens's 
hy of Provence. | novels (‘Bleak House’ is an exception, though we find it under 
" A biographie notice of Camées prefaces Mr. Duff’s book. He gives | Appendix II., which gives the ‘dates of poems, novels, ete., referred 
; little heed to the recent investigations by the Visconde de Juromenha, | to in this book”), but none of *Henry Esmond,’ * Pendennis,’ or ‘The 
; which have thrown light on much that has heretofore been conjectural in | Newcomes.’ ‘Pendennis’ is mentioned, but with no aliusion to Cap- 
the poet’s life. He says nothing about the career of Camides’s father, | tain Costigan. ‘Vanity Fair’ is described, but Amelia Sedley and 
whom the love of adventure and travel led to India, where he died by | Dobbin are not referred to; neither is Lady Kew nor the Comte de 
" shipwreck—a circumstance which undoubtedly had a great deal to do in | Florac, although the several Neweom riven. Under *‘ hinges* 
forming the poet’s character. In a foot note (page xv.) Mr. Duff wrong- | we have a reference to ** harmonious izes” in Beckford’s * Vathek,’ 
e ly attributes Camiées’s embittered feeling towards the nobility to his re- | 1784, but none to the pregnant ones of Hamlet under * Rolla’ 
| jection, as a lover, by the parents of Dona Catharina Athaide. On tbe | Sheridan’s ‘Pizarro’ is given, but Alfred de Musset’s poem is not : 
Be contrary, Camées was much loved and respected at court, for his talent, | under ‘‘Death from Strange Causes,” that of “Charles VIII." is 
* but he misbehaved himself in his intercourse with Dona Catharine, and , given, but of what Charles V1 uder is not informed ; after 

hence his banishment. In many of his minor poems, written before that | ‘* Speech-makers (bad) ” we find the note: ‘*(Diekens and Prinee Albert 


time, he had already shown the same defiance of injustice and oppression, | always spoke well and fluently),” with no reason assigned for the omission 





"y the same liberal spirit which he preserved to the end of his days. Mr. | of a host of others, from Nestor to Mr. Sala. Among eleven ‘‘ Isabella: 

L Duff solemnly repeats once more the absurd story about the poet’s being | the heroine of Keats and Boccaccio finds no place; among four Lucias 
wrecked on the coast of Cochin China, when he is said to have saved his | she of the ‘Paradiso’ is omitted. Rousseau’s ‘ Emile’ is recognized, but 
life by swimming with one hand while the other carried the manuscript of | the Savovard Vicar is not allowed to keep company with the Vicars of 
the ‘ Lusiadas.’ That story originated in a remark of Barbosa Machado Bray and of Wakefield; on the other hand, for Esmeralda is no cor- 
in his * Diccionario,’ which was distorted by French and German critics, | responding title of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ while ‘Les Misérables’ and 

a and then transplanted to Portugal. The truth is that Camdessaved him- Jean Valjean are alike ignored; and in general there is apparently a 

sp self by floating on a plank, and carried about his person part of the want of system in dealing with all non-English literatures, so that, for 

is i manuscript—probably a very small portion of it. Mr. Duif also gives example, even Manzoni’s ‘ Promessi Sposi’ will be sought in vain. Ali 
aye 3 July 10, instead of June 10, 1580, as the date of the poet's deat! Re- Baba is mentioned, but Ali the brother of Ahmed is not, althongh the 
dic ferring to the translations of the ‘ Lusiadas’ into English, he falls into other brother, Houssain, is; and here we may note a useless repetition 

” another error, which is remarkable for a translator of the poem. H under ** Sesame” and ‘*Open Sesame,” where a cross-reference would 


f the 4 mt 


{his Is 


that says that there are seven complete versions. Li true, including have saved much space now occupied by the definition and by an extract 
il ¥ . ° > , > . . . . ‘ ° : ; ° ° ae 
present one, which Mr. Duff did not include, for he says that one of the from the Christian Merchant’s story, twice given with a different phrase- 
is & translators is an eminent English diplomatist, Viscount Strangford, who | ology on pp. 706 and 891. Under *‘ Horse Painter” we find the feat of 
3 is! é ; 


‘thought it worth his while” to make a version of the ‘ Lusiadas.” Now, 


Apelles chronicled, and then five other miracles of realistic painting 
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\ ! \ i ‘Carly! y tl cs tisn <y task to satisfy within moderate limits. This last fact is, n 
( Chu lis dited with fourteen; Bun- t,one of those which account for the enduring usefulness and popu- 
credited w but t md Mrs. tfemans has nin down ; vy of the work before us. Blanqui accomplished his task with great 

ly h i 1 ivi in bi is th n i ul idgment and et, so distributin s veral | " within the limit hi 

Love fe lmen iN t himself that all essential included, and their proportic 
1 to distingui hem from ‘* Lovers struck by lightning i each other is very fairly adjusted. Lle aiso had a very intelligent ap- 

f Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Thi long with Pi sand A preciation of the economic forces which he reviews. The last forty ye 
Charl] I {i Nell Gwynt Nelson and Lady Har n, and so on have scen a great widening of the philosophy of history, and Blanqui, no 
t parenthetie explanation ‘* purely platom which a doubt, falls short, in measure, of the best philosophy of to day ; but hy 
! nies eference to W yat and Anne Boleyn, generally believed t had anticipated and adopted the best features of the latest philosophy s 
served it far less correctly in kind that his work is not superseded. Another great merit of 
I ve repeat, with all its in ist s and imperfections, this | his work, which goes far to account for its enduring value, is that he knew 
hand-book is capable of being useful, and in various degrees will merit so well how to set bounds to his own erudition. We have had published 
the gratitude of those who are content to take it for what there is in within the past two decades a great number of works treating of special 
t \s a sample of its range, we present the successive titles on p. 985: subjects in the history of political economy, the authors of which have not 
Ter of the World, Terry Alts, Tesoretto, Tessira, Tests of Chastity, been able to throw away any of the notes or citations which they had col- 
Tests of Fidelity, Téte Bottée, Tethys, Tetrachordon, Teucer, Teufels- lected, no doubt, with great pains., This weakness, combined with a nar- 
droeckh. Te utoni Knights, Texartis, Tezozomoc. In addition to the row and defective philosophy, makes many of the books referred to mere 
appendix mentioned above, there is another for the authors and dates of , crude and undigested heaps of barren erudition. To sift, classify, reduce, 
dramas and operas. and generalize such material is, of course, very difficult. A book in which 
-- it is accomplished with a fair measure ef success is permanently valuable, 
To have it put within direct reaeh of students and general readers is 
History of Political Economy im Europe. By Jérome-Adolphe | a gain to economic science. 

Blanqui. Translated by Emily J. Leonard, with Preface by David A. As far as we have examined the translation, it seems to be very con- 
Wells. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1880,)—It is quite remark-  scientiously executed. The translator shows adequate knowledge of the 


able, in view of the constant use 
book, 
of such a history is unquestioned. 
which cannot be 


economic science 
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